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Editorial 
Comment 


Harold Hutchins 


Harold Hutchins to Contribute 
News Comment to American Perfumer 


Harold Hutchins, publisher of Drug 
& Cosmetic Newsletter, through 
which the industry receives wisps and 
sometimes bolts of important infor- 
mation before it is published else- 
where, will become a regular news 
contributor and commentator for 
THE AMERICAN PERFUMER beginning 
with the November issue. This will in 
no way interfere with the continu- 
ance of his weekly Newsletter. 

THE AMERICAN PERFUMER is proud 
to make this announcement, which, 
we feel, will bring a more up-to-the- 
minute and humanized news cover- 
age, which will be welcomed by sub- 
scribers and advertisers alike. The 
alliance brings to THE AMERICAN 
PERFUMER the experience of a man 
frequently referred to as “the Walter 
Winchell of the Industry,” who is in- 
timately known and universally re- 
spected throughout the closely allied 
cosmetic, drug, soap and flavor in- 
dustries as well as the advertising 
and publishing fields. This forward 
step is designed to raise the editorial 
quality of THE AMERICAN PERFUM- 
ER’S news coverage to the same high 
level of its highly specialized and 
practical technical service that Mai- 
son G. deNavarre has so ably ren- 
dered to this publication for the last 
fifteen years. 

In addition to being a skilled writ- 
er, Mr. Hutchins is a graduate of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
conducted a “Beauty and Health” 
radio program for several years, 
served as an advertising executive for 
several large publishers, was editor 
of American Druggist and, more re- 
cently, was publisher of Cosmetic & 
Drug Preview. 
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Matural florat absolutes and concretes 


V -day for perfumers. . . . Your worries of the past few trying years are over. ... We 
are prepared to supply natural floral absolutes to meet your requirements. . . . Uniformly 


dependable quality guaranteed. Write for prices and full information. 


ROSE JASMIN NEROLI ORANGE FLOWERS CASSIE | 


Sole representatives in North and South America 


CENTFLOR MANUFACTURING CO. 


6 VARICK STREET NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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COMPLAINT 

Every couple of years, some hon- 
est person letter that 
really tells me off. Sometimes the let- 


sends me a 


ters are signed, sometimes unsigned. 
Another complaint has just been re- 
ceived—signed, and it does put me in 
my place. 

The plaintiff claims this column 
needs overhauling; it doesn’t give 
any worthwhile information; the pic- 
ture above showing me working in 
my laboratory is meaningless. (I hear 
a lot of amens to this, real or im- 
aginary. ) 

The defendant asserts as follows: 
he hates to get his picture taken, so 
you will have to be satisfied with the 
one above, or none at all. Maybe the 
none is better. Perhaps the depart- 
ment needs overhauling. In fact that 
sounds like a good idea. But I'd like 
some suggestions as to how to do it. 

As to no worthwhile information 
being given, that makes me chafe a 
bit. Inthe ten years or so this column 
has been published, hundreds of new 
ingredients have been discussed; 
scores of suggestions for new prod- 
ucts have been given; dozens of times 
I have fought inequities 
one else had the guts to call the fam- 
ous vitamin F a “fictitious vitamin.” 


alone. No 


even though it cost the magazine a lot 
of advertising it didn’t get. Who else 
in the industry would go into print 
against the Louisiana hormone cream 
legislation? DESIDERATA pID! Who 
has argued for a uniform definition 
of “cosmetic” between the Treasury 
Department, the F.D.A. and_ the 
F.T.C.? pesipeRATA HAS! Who told 
you several years ago how to formu- 
late a make-up item that today is one 
of the leading oily make-ups on the 
market? DESIDERATA DID! And this 
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by MAISON 


ae ee id 


G. DENAVARRE 


could go on for so many lines that it 
would bore you and me alike. 

The funny thing is that what seems 
important to you may not be impor- 
This col- 
umn tries to think in terms of an in- 
dustry not of given individuals. 


tant to me, and vice-versa. 


For le coup de grace, | ask any- 
one who thinks this column doesn’t 
give anything worthwhile, to come 
forth 
which Ill be happy to print in this 
\ MERI- 


with something worthwhile 


column or elsewhere in THE 
CAN PERFUMER. 


STARCH SEPARATION 
Starch 


metics, but occasionally it is neces- 


isn't used much in cos- 
sary to see if it is used in a particular 
product. So, Redfern (J. Off. Agr. 
Chem, 29, 250, 1946) has devised a 
pretty detecting 
starch in the presence of karaya, 


good scheme for 
tragacanth, acacia and locust bean 
gums. 


FLUORIDE DENTIFRICES 

It is just,a matter of time before 
someone gets the idea that the thing 
to do is to add sodium fluoride to a 
dentifrice thus perhaps aiding in the 
prevention of dental caries. Antici- 
pating this B. G. Bibby, writing in 
the J. Dental Research 24, 305, 1945, 
reports his findings after 2 years of 
testing of a dentifrice containing 0.1 
to 0.01 per cent sodium fluoride on 
dental students and orphanage chil- 


dren. In essence. he finds that the 
fluoride shows no evidence of & Fe- 
duction in the activity of dental 
caries. 

ANTIPERSPIRANT 


One supplier of emulsifiers has re- 
cently sent semples of an antiperspi- 


M. G. deNavarre at work in his laboratory 


rant cream made with his emulsifier, 
saying in essence that the resulting 
cream when made according to his 
directions doesn’t rot clothing in the 
usual sense of the word. Checking 
his statement with actual tests, proves 
The contains 
about 25 per cent aluminum sulfate. 
So, if you want to start off on the 


he is right. formula 


right foot. here is a chance, ready 
made. 


MYRISTIC ACID 

New source of myristic acid (form- 
erly made from coconut oil) makes 
it fairly easy to get . at least for 
the moment... and gives you a valu- 
able material for products made with 
coconut fatty acids, such as shampoo, 
shaving cream and special prepara- 
tions. Price is a little higher than for 
coconut fatty acids, but this is com- 
pensated for because of its ready 
availability. 


NEW MATERIALS 


A couple of things seemed out- 
standing to me at the National Chemi- 
cal Exposition in Chicago a few 
outside of the inability 
of equipment men to deliver the 
goods for “12 to 18 months.” 


One was a water soluble lanolin, 


weeks ago 


so processed as to give clear solu- 
tions in water. Can’t you visualize a 
product around this material? Or 
must we draw a picture for you first? 

Another was a new wetting-foam- 
ing agent for making clear liquid 
shampoos. It is a honey. I’ve tested 
it and it works well. The same com- 
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on her shopping list today. 
on her “blacklist’’ tomorrow! 


OMAN IS NEVER MORE FICKLE than in her 
choice of consumer goods — she changes her 
brand-preferences more often than her hair-do! 
Yet Madam Consumer does have favored exceptions 
. products to which she accords enduring brand- 
loyalty. And the basis of this continuing consumer- 
preference is often the superlative taste or scent- 
appeal of the product! 


So whatever you have to sell . . . toothpaste or 
toiletries, lipsticks or hair lacquer, pills or pest 
killers . . . remember you have a powerful ally in 
MM&R PERFUME & FLAVOR OILS. Through their 


skillful and imaginative use, countless products 
have gained an invaluable asset — the sales-magic 
of individualized flavor or odor personality. 


* ke *K K * 


As one of the world’s great suppliers of Essential 
Oils, Concentrated Flavors and Perfuming Mate- 
rials; MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, INC. can be of 
important service to you. Let us show you how 
distinctive odor or flavor can add sales-appeal to 
your product, old or new. The facilities of our 
laboratories and more than 50 years of specialized 
experience are available to you without obligation. 


Builders of PRODUCT PREFERENCE 
through QUALITY ESSENTIAL OILS, 
PERFUMING MATERIALS and 
CONCENTRATED FLAVORS 
Since 1895 


y Macnus, Ma Mast s Revnaro,ine. INC. 


[SINCE 189 1005... ONE OF THE WOR 


16 DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. + 


221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, nn Lal 1 ILL. 


LesAngeles: Braun Corp. © Seattic, Portiand, Spokane: Van Waters & aogers,inc. © Sanfrancisco: Braun-Knecht-Heimann-Co. © Terento, Can. : RichardsonAgencies,Ltd 
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pany is working up a new foaming 
agent for use in dentifrices, but it 
isn’t quite ready yet. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


To Fritzsche Brothers and all the 
people from the janitor of the com- 
pany to the president Mr. F. H. Leon- 
hardt, congratulations on your sev- 
enty-fifth birthday. That is quite a 
milestone for anyone. This column 
recognizes the advances contributed 
by the Fritzsche technical staff to the 
knowledge of essential oils and per- 
fumery materials. Your understand- 
ing for the need for research in this 
field is well exemplified by your An- 
nual Fritzsche Award of $500 and a 
gold medal to the person making the 


most important contribution toward 
testing or examining essential oils or 
aromatic chemicals. May your future 
be as bright as your past. 


P.V.A. 

One of the very promising thick- 
ening or gum-like agents is polyviny! 
alcohol, available for some years, but 
very scarce during the war. Its com- 
patibility with so many chemicals 
makes it exceedingly interesting in 
old established products as well as in 
new ones. Its ability to cause rolling 
of fatty emulsions will open the road 
to new applications. It shows much 
promise as an emulsifier of fat-pig- 
ment combinations. 
face mask base. 


It is swell as a 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
MA er ee 


614. SKIN EMOLLIENT 

Q: We are interested in a skin 
emollient that can be mixed in with 
powders. For this reason, it should 
preferably be in a powder, bead, or 
granular form. We would appreciate 
any suggestions as to what materials 
would be suitable for our purpose. 

R. D.—New York 

A: We know of no powder or 
beaded emollient material outside of 
the mono-glycerides or glycol stear- 
ates. Whether these have emollient 
effect or not, will depend upon how 
much is used and how they are used. 
The best emollient, of course, is lano- 
lin or an oil and these can be incor- 
porated into powder by extending 
them in volatile solvent, and running 
the mass through a rapid tablet gran- 
ulator. A polymerized ethylene oxide 
of molecular weight 4000 and 6000 is 
also available, and has emollient 
properties. The material is available 
in chunks or flakes. The supplier’s 
name goes to you under separate 
cover, 


615. TOOTH PASTE FORMULA 


(): 1 am interested in making tooth 
paste according to a formula from the 
book called “The Chemistry and 
Manufacture of Cosmetics.” However, 
I wish to use a chemical called fluor- 
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ide chloride, which I understand is a 
great tooth preservative against cavi- 
ties. Will this chemical react favor- 
ably with this formula, and if so what 
proportion should be used? Further- 
more, | would like to know how it 
would react to the metal tube which 
is used as the tooth paste container. 
W. C. S.—Canapa 
A: You probably refer to sodium 
fluoride which has been discussed in 
the lay and scientific press, for some 
time, as preventing tooth decay. 
Bibby (J. Dent. Research, 24, 297, 
1945) finds no evidence in reduction 
of dental cavities from tooth paste 
containing up to 0.1 per cent sodium 
fluoride, over a period of 2 years’ 
usage. The subject has not been fully 
explored as yet, and we would not 
want to suggest its use in a dentifrice 
at this time. There is a danger of mot- 
tling of teeth as a result of excess 
fluorine. Sodium fluoride would prob- 
ably act as an electrolyte in the tooth- 
paste formula and give you about the 
same kind of trouble that sodium 
chloride (table salt) would give you. 


616. HAIR STRAIGHTENER 

Q: We are interested in securing 
the best formula available for a hair 
straightener for the Negro trade. 
Further, the following formula was 


found in one of the journals and it is 
claimed that it will dissolve dandruff 
and prevent the falling of hair. We 
wish to know if this claim could be 
made to the public in adapting this 
jormula to the market and how best 
could this formula, including sulfa- 
nilamide be made in ointment or 
salve form and _ still maintain its 
effect. 
Sulfanilamide 60 gr. 
Fluidextract of thyme 6 dr. 
Glycerine 6 dr. 
Bay rum 8 oz. 
Water, to make 16 oz. 
H. S. B.—New Jersey 
\: Hair straighteners such as you 
require are usually nothing more than 
a combination of wax and _ petrola- 
tum, occasionally with rosin, made of 
such consistency as to be usable yet 
have definite adhesive properties. Try 
the following as a starter for your 
experiments: Ceresin 40 pounds, 
beeswax 10 pounds, rosin 40 pounds, 
petrolatum 100 pounds. Melt the in- 
gredients together. Regarding the 
sulfanilamide preparation for hair, it 
is doubtful if the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration would allow you to sell 
a product containing a sulfa drug for 
over the counter sale. In addition, it 
is doubtful if the preparation you 
mention will dissolve dandruff and 
prevent falling of hair in all cases. 


617. POMADE ANALYSES 


Q: Would you please tell me if | 
could have a pomade analyzed, how 
much would I have to send, what 
would it cost and how long it would 
take. 


E. S.—PENNSYLVANIA 

A: What we are about to say about 
product analysis applies equally to 
pomades and all other finished goods 
as well as many raw materials. There 
are procedures for analyses for many 
but not all ingredients. Sometimes, it 
is impossible to separate these in- 
gredients from each other excepting 
after long and detailed procedures 
and with much expense in time. It is 
impossible to tell you how expensive 
such an analysis would be or how 
long it would take. Under separate 
cover we are sending you the name of 
several analytical laboratories and 
we suggest you submit 4 ounces of 
your product to one of them for 
analysis. They will be in position to 
advise you of the extent to which they 
can do this work as well as the cost. 
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Fresh and exhilarating as the flower itself —-WARDIA — 
an entirely synthetic Rose character, is meeting the most exacting demands 


of discriminating perfumers. Used by itself or as a replacement for the 


natural Rose oil it is invaluable. A Chuit, Nael product, ample stocks 


are available in this country —$38.00 per pound —a trial ounce $3.75. 
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The Constitution of Ambreine from Ambergris 


The investigation and results discussed 


in this article have thrown more light 


into the chemical nature of ambreine 


by H. SCHINZ 


MBERGRIS, highly esteemed for centuries, is today 

still an indispensable raw material in fine perfumery. 
It has the valuable property of rounding off other per- 
fumes, especially those with aldehyde nature and giving 
the whole a particular bouquet. Above this it has the 
power of decreasing the evaporation of other substances 
to a greater degree than any other product used as fixative. 


ORIGIN OF AMBERGRIS 


The origin of ambergris was long veiled in a mysterious 
obscurity. In the olden times one took it for a product 
of submarine plants which had reached the surface, or for 
the resin of trees growing on the sea-shore or for the 
excrements of birds or fish. Today it is firmly established 
to be an excretion of the sperm-whale (Physeter macro- 
cephalus L.). Nevertheless zoologists do not yet quite 
agree whether it is a normal or a pathological excretion. 
Indeed this last assumption seems rather more likely. The 
lumps of ambergris are ejected from time to time by the 
whale, and are then found floating on the sea-water. Some 
part of it is also obtained from the intestines of animals 
brought in by whalers. 

One does not yet know anything about the nature of the 
odoriferous principle in ambergris. This consists more or 
less of volatile substances, occuring only in fairly small 
amounts. On the other hand, the wax-like mass obtained 
by extracting crude ambergris with petroleum ether and 
subsequent freezing, was investigated 125 years ago by 
Pelletier and Caventou.' They named this odorless sub- 
stance ambreine and assumed it to be similar to cholesterol. 
The earthy residue remaining after extraction contains 
horny beaks coming from cuttle-fishes on which the whales 
feed. Some hundred years ago Riban® found the formula 
Cs3;H,O for ambreine and Suzuki*® C.,H,,O. From these 
researches, the latter author obtained a very pure product. 
m.p. 62-83 deg. and [a]p ca. + 20 deg. 


* Research-Laboratories of Firmenich & Cie 


, Geneva 
Swiss Federal Institute for Technology, Zurich 


Switzerland, and 
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A thorough investigation by Ruzicka and Lardon* has 
now thrown more light into the chemical nature of am- 
breine. They carried out a series of chemical operations 
and degraded the compound by oxidation. In the follow- 
ing we have summarized the results of these investigations: 


CHEMICAL NATURE OF AMBREINE 


1. Ambreine is a tertiary alcohol since upon heating 
with acetic anhydride or formic acid it splits off water 
and yields a triply unsaturated hydrocarbon. In this last 
compound only two double bonds can be hydrogenated, 
the third may nevertheless be ascertained by addition of 
perbenzoic acid. 

2. Ambreine is doubly unsaturated and its two double 
bonds may either be catalytically hydrogenated or identi- 
fied by titration with perbenzoic acid. 

3. Dehydrogenation with selenium yields 1, 2, 5-tri- and 
1, 6-dimethylnaphtalene. 

4. Degradation with ozone yields three products of cleav- 
age: formic acid, a liquid monocyclic diketone C)2H2902 
and a solid bicyclic lactone C,;H2sOc. 

The fact that the sum of carbon atoms in the cleavage 
products amounts to 30 and the nature of the compounds 
yielded by dehydrogenation (the same naphtalene hydro- 
carbons are formed by many terpenes when: treated with 
selenium) pointed towards the possibility of ambreine 
being a triterpenic compound. Actually the analysis does 
agree best with C39H;20. This plausible hypothesis was 
further strengthened by the complete elucidation of the 
constitution. of one cleavage product, namely of the dike- 
tone CyoH2 0c. 

Upon degradation of ambreine with potassium perman- 
ganate, Lederer. Marx and Mercier® obtained a monocyclic 
ketone C,3;H22O which still had one double bond. This 
compound led Ruzicka and Lardon to the diketone 
Ci2H29O2 upon treatment with ozone. On the other hand 
they obtained from this same ketone optically active tetra- 
hydroionone (II1) upon hydrogenation. It therefore fol- 
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lows that constitution (I) must be assigned to Lederer’s 
ketone.® Thus it is an isomere of 2- and ¢-dihydroionone 
with a semicyclic double bond. This explains the forma- 
tion of formic acid upon ozonisation. Accordingly the 
diketone must have the constitution (II). 

An interesting transformation of diketone (II) is ex- 
formulas (IV) (VI): With alkali it 
isomerises to the oxyketone (IV) which yields the un- 
saturated ketone (V) upon cleavage of water. The second- 
ary unsaturated alcohol (VI) is produced by hydrogena- 
tion of (V). 

The third cleavage product, the lactone C,;H2sQ2, is 
less fully explained. Upon treatment with selenium at 
350-60 deg., Ruzicka and Lardon obtained 1, 2, 5-tri- and 
1, 6-dimethyl-naphtalene,’ that is to say, the same products 
as they isolated upon dehydrogenation of the original am- 
breine molecule. The dimethylated hydrocarbon (IX) has 
been formed from the trimethyl homologous (VIII) by 
loss of one methyl group. 

The dehydrogenation results and the assumption that 
ambreine is structurally related to the known and partly 
investigated triterpenic compounds, induced Ruzicka and 
Lardon to propose formula (VII) for the lactone and (X) 
for ambreine itself.* 


pressed by and 


Book Review 


YOUR HAIR, by Herman Goodman, M D. 287 pages, 
illustrated, 542 by 814 inches. Garden City Publishing Co., 
1943, price $1.98. 

Hair is a good subject to write on, whether for the lay- 
man or for the professional man. Dr. Goodman has done 
his usual good job in this, his latest book intended for all 
kinds of readers, mostly those with little knowledge of hair. 

The author claims two themes in his book. “The first 
theme is: the appearance of hair requires the wherewithal 
to grow hair. The second theme is: the will to grow hair, 
to retain hair and to regenerate hair must be present.” The 
entire book is written around these themes. 

Much of the science surrounding hair “germ” and growth 
are not too well understood even by the experts, but the 
author gives interesting explanations of these processes. 
The author has been quite active, from time to time, among 
different cosmetology groups which experience is drawn 
upon generously in explaining many cosmetic applications 
to hair. His academic training in medicine, and the medi- 
cal practitioners apathy regarding cosmetic usefulness to 
the human body are apparent in those portions of the book 
dealing with cosmetics used on the hair. 

Regardless of the fact that Dr. Goodman has written 
a book on the subject of cosmetics and their formulation, 
it is further apparent that his real proficiency is in the field 
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CHOH 


OH 
X 
Accordingly ambreine would be a doubly unsaturated, 
tertiary alcohol, in which rings A, D and E are closed. 
As until now only one aliphatic and a number of tetra- 
and pentacyclic triterpenic compounds are known, this 
substance would represent a first specimen of tricyclic 
hexa-isoprenes. 


LJ. Pharm. 6, 40 (1820) 

2B1 [4] 11, 754 (1912) 

2C. 1926 I 147. 

4 Helv. 29, 912 (1946); see also thesis Lardon, Swiss Federal Institute for 
Technology, Zurich 1939 

5 Hely. 29 1354 (1946) 

6 We have isolated this ketone from the volatile fraction of ambergris 

7 The formation of 1, 2, 5, 6-tetramethyl-naphtalene, observed by Lederer 
and co-workers upon dehydrogenation with a palladium catalyst, may per 
haps be due to migration of a methyl group 

SIn the formulas (VII) and (X) we prefer for the angular methyl group 
the indicated position, which is the same as in squalene, while Ruzicka and 
Lardon, in their original paper, place this methyl group at the opposite side 


of dermatology. Thus, on page 54 it is mentioned that the 
solid alcohols such as octyl and decyl have been used in 
hair pomades. Pomades made with these alcohols would be 
awfully loud. On page 122 it would have been more cor- 
rect to say hydrogen sulfide rather than hydrogenated 
sulfur. Thioglycollate depilatories are not mentioned. 

The section on shaving appears irrelevant even though it 
deals with hair. At least it appears to weaken the remain- 
der of the text. Starting with page 261 through page 278 
is an interesting historical sketch, condensed though it is. 
In fact, boiling it down as the author has, makes it all the 
more interesting. 

It is unfortunate that quite a few of the sections are writ- 
ten in a “sensational” manner, though nothing exciting is 
divulged. But this was undoubtedly done to appeal to the 
layman. 

The author is well known and active in professional cos- 
metic circles. His opinions have always carried weight and 
his judgment has been respected. It is this reviewer's opin- 
ion that in attempting to sensationalize a book on a pro- 
fessional subject, which in a number of places reflects badly 
on the cosmetic industry, he not only loses face as a highly 
respected dermatologist, but he bites the hand that feeds. 
There are many ways of saying and writing truth. 

Dr. Goodman has much writing experience and he uses 
this background to write a fast-reading book. 

Maison G. deNavarre. 
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Swagger Refreshants Hit 


the Middle Millions 


Seymour Bayer, president of Regent Labora- 


tories. Inc., proves the value of wise waiting and 


sound planning in marketing men’s toiletries 


by RALPH HARRIS 


HE use of cosmetics by men in ancient times is so gen- 

erally known that numberless articles and books have 
been written on the subject. Even after the average male 
discontinued dabbling in scents and unguents as a general 
practice following the French revolution, men’s toiletries 
were not destined to die a final, forceful death. Granted, 
they struggled along in a dispirited fashion for a long time, 
and eventually staged a come-back in this country via 
Florida water, bay rum, shaving bowls, talcum powder, 
and the like, when we began to develop more worldly tastes. 
Some ten years ago, their use was revived with a swoosh 
that left observers and those in the business breathless. 

It would have taken very gifted business men in the per- 
sons of the Nassours, Mitchells, Hauptmans, McKelvys, 
Gouriellis, Moores, and other pioneers in the field, to have 
anticipated that the sale of men’s toiletries would hit such 
figures as $40,000,000 in 1944 and a predicted $100,000,- 
000 in 1947. Just why the business should have grown 
so big so fast is anybody’s guess. Maybe it was because 
women were buying so much as gifts for their sweethearts 
and husbands overseas; maybe it was the shortage of dur- 
able and soft goods which forced spending into the mer- 
chandise that was available; maybe it was an instinctive 
urge on the part of the individual to appreciate the neces- 
sity of good grooming.in this competitive age. It may have 
been a comination of all of these reasons, and even more. 
There are arguments for them all. 


MEN'S TOILETRIES IS BIG BUSINESS 


Whatever the cause, men’s toiletries is big business and 
has been an open invitation to all comers to jump on the 
bandwagon and help gather in the dividends. A great many 
companies have obeyed the invitation and others are plan- 
ning to do so. It is believed that as many as three hundred 
concerns are besporting themselves in the warm waters of 
this industry. Obviously, some one is going to get hurt as 
the currently confused condition begins to clarify itself 
and shake down to normalcy. Some of the big firms are 
going to get bigger, and some of the smaller and less 


efficiently administered organizations are going out of 
business, 
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Seymour Bayer, Regent’s progressive president 


Considering these uncertainties, a man with no previous 
experience in marketing high-fashion merchandise might 
be considered foolish or foolhardy to consider going into 
the field. Seymour Bayer, president of Regent Labora- 
tories, Inc., is neither foolish nor foolhardy. Educated at 
Harvard, in the School of Business Administration (from 
which he entered the Navy in World War I), ex-member 
of a New York Stock Exchange firm, Mr. Bayer is a level- 
headed and canny business man. 

Mr. Bayer has traveled extensively in Europe and in 
South America. As he went about in various countries he 
kept his eyes open, and one of the things with which he 
was impressed was that in these countries it was the vast 
middle-millions segment of the population who were the 
users of men’s toiletries. He reasoned that what applied 
in foreign countries should, with reasonable adjustments, 
apply in his own country. But he was in no hurry. In 
fact he preferred to play a waiting game, because he 
realized that demand-trends in the acceptance of new ideas 
always sift from the top down. Logic told him that this 
would be just as true in men’s toiletries as in women’s 
fashions. He preferred to let the top strata of the market 
become thoroughly saturated by pioneering competitors 
before tapping the rich underlying vein. Needless sales 
resistance and costly errors of judgment could thus be 
sidestepped. In May 1945, after research and testing had 
assured him that he was right and that his product was 
right, he launched Swagger, forming a partnership with 
Major H. W. Watkins, New York attorney, who during the 
war served as a real estate consultant for the War Depart- 
ment. 

First, on the theory that every man today uses or should 
use toiletries, Seymour Bayer decided to create a line 
where each item had points of definite appeal—an after- 
shave lotion that has the right amount of sting—a cologne 
without any skin-drying effect—a deodorant with very 
light fragrance for all-day protection that would not rot or 
stain materials—a non-greasy hairtone with sufficient oil 
to make unruly hair behave, yet with a scalp toning action 

a tale slightly shaded with unusual adherent properties. 
These were qualities that his own experience and observa- 
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REFRESHANTS FOR MEN 


#7 


The Swagger trade character is a figure of a man-about-town in 
formal attire combined with a red uniformed bellboy 


tion told him were in greatest demand among the men of 
the middle millions. 


FAST-MOVING MERCHANDISE INVITES COOPERATION 


He kept the number of items in the line down to five. 
By choosing to manufacture only fast-moving merchandise 
he has assured a rapid turnover for the merchant. Fast- 
moving merchandise keeps the merchandise managers and 
buyers happy, invites cooperation on their part, whereas 
accumulations of slow sellers hamper their 
and disrupt continuity of selling. 


‘open to buy” 


Next came the styling of the line. The bottles are trans- 
parent because research revealed that most men, being 
practical, prefer visible contents not only to see what they 
are buying but to check replacement. This is especially 
important in view of the fact that while men usually decide 
the initial purchase, their womenfolk, spurred by a desire 
to please, generally attend to the repeats. This becomes an 
automatic process when a glance at the bottle shows it is 
two-thirds consumed. The bottles are good-grip size and 
shape, topped with a round black wooden ball screw cap. 
metal lined to fit tightly and eliminate evaporation and 
deterioration. A French Screen goes on the front. There 
isn’t a touch of gold, porcelain, aluminum, platinum, or 
what have you, anywhere in the package. It’s attractive 
enough for a gift package, and yet a man wouldn't hesi- 
tate in buying it for himself. Still better, he has no qualms 
about opening his toilet kit in full view of fellow travelers 
in a Pullman washroom. Boxes are designed to make effec- 
tive self-counter-displays. The single bottle container has 
a window aperture through which the label is seen. The 
two and three-piece gift sets are built with a recessed base 
into which the bottles fit closely together. 

The Swagger trade character, a highly stylized figure of 
a dapper man-about-town in formal attire combined with 
a red uniformed bellboy, was chosen because it aims to 
strike the correct modern note of fastidiousness without 
being too ostentatious. Again the middle millions ap- 
proach. This trademark is Mr. Bayer’s own brainchild. It 
was rendered originally by the talented European designer. 
Zito, whose sophisticated caricatures adorn the walls of 
several prominent public buildings on the continent and 
New York night clubs. 

Advertising is simple, factual and to-the-point. “Re- 
freshants for Men” is the theme, and there is no hint of 
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magic qualities. The quiet promise of good grooming is 
one which can be fulfilled and which creates satisfaction 
on the part of the user. The national advertising schedule 
for 1946, mostly quarter pages, takes in nine publications. 
This will be stepped up with greater frequency in larger 
units for 1947, 


' REGENT LABORATORIES CONTROL STANDARDS 


The control standards set up in the Regent Laboratories 
to assure uniformity of product and unreduced strength 


are one of the company’s chief concerns. Strong claims are 
made that no ingredient is ever cut or altered. This rigid 
control is made possible by constant watchfulness and pre- 


testing, which Seymour Bayer personally supervises. He 


! found the formula in his European rambles. where he 


chanced upon a clever young chemist, teaching in an ob- 
scure French university, who had what seemed just the 
right note he had been seeking. Exhaustive tests were made 
with this formula in France before Mr. Bayer brought it 
to the States. and it has never been changed from the 
original. 

When he was ready to launch his baby, Mr. Bayer was 
confronted with the problem of how to go about it most 
efficiently. He decided that rather than create a limited 
franchise distribution 
available in as broad a way as could be devised in order 


system he would make Swagger 
to reach the middle-millions of buyers who were his origi- 
nal objective. Department stores, independent and chain 
drug stores, men’s furnishing shops, specialty shops and 
PX’s are each as eagerly sought after as outlets and as 
warmly welcomed as if each of them were at the top of 
the prestige scale. That this system has worked has been 
amply demonstrated in the seventeen months during which 
the firm has been in existence. 
large chain, Whelan, Swagger has found acceptance in 
numerous other independents and chains in the drug store 
field. Crown, Thrifty, Weinberger-Gray and others also 


Beginning with its first 


advertise the line aggressively, not only in preferred news- 
paper space, but also through direct mail, circulars. for- 
ward counter and window display, and elaborate inter- 
store promotions plotted out by the home offices. Depart: 
ment stores from mammoth R. H. Macy to exclusive Berg- 
dorf Goodman, and from Filene’s in the East to the White 
House in San Francisco have given this newcomer a boost 
along the way. The idea that equitable distribution could 
be effected has been demonstrated a success. 


NO JOBBERS EMPLOYED 

The line is fair traded. All selling is done direct through 
a force of some 35 salesmen operating through seven re- 
No jobbers are employed. Al- 
though Regent provides regularly for cooperative adver- 


gional representatives. 


tising up to 10 per cent of a store’s net purchases, certain 
areas may be reenforced with advertising material other 
than the mats customarily supplied. Counter cards, win- 
dow units, montages, radio scripts and other sales aids are 
available to the advertisers for special push, and extra co- 
operative funds are given on a fixed large-volume scale. 
This cooperative advertising method has proved most 
resultful for dealers as well as for Regent. 

It may be true that the men’s toiletries industry is headed 
for a weeding out, but when the time comes. Seymour 
Bayer and Swagger, we venture to predict, will not be 


listed among those missing. 
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Cosmetic Trends in the Middle West 


Buyers are concerned over shortages which will prevent filling 


many holiday orders ... Cream shampoos gain steadily in favor 


... Treatment lines move into better position in cold weather 


by JEAN 


2 ANTA Claus buying has been later this year than in 

some time. Some firms report that business has again 
swung around to normal. Others are concerned over the 
shortages which will prevent many orders from being filled 
as placed. 

One gift no buyer wants is that of shortages. Boxes are 
short, bottles are hard to obtain, and caps for the jars are 
in slow production. Between strikes, shortages of labor 
and materials the anticipated gay boxes, smart packages 
and new ideas in plastic and cellophane will hardly make 
a ripple on the Christmas season for 1946, 


PACKAGE CONSCIOUS 


Salesmen often have complained that buyers bought the 
box, and then the contents. Today, women are doing 
exactly that and to some extent the contents are much less 
important than the package. 


Particularly outstanding are 
perfumes. 


One leading store in Chicago that has an un- 
usual perfume department has been featuring and selling 
perfumes in a hand made bottle and a hand decorated box 
that totals $150 for the unit. Other gay boxes at $50 are 
daily sales records and the only complaint at this store is 
lack of smart packaging. While many sales are made to 
men they are somewhat more conservative in the purchase 
of the package and demand to know about the contents 
of the package. 

Buyers in leading cities of the Middle West all agree 
that it makes little difference what the package is, the 
women want as much smartness in a unit sale of cleansing 
cream, tissue cream and a freshener as in any of the higher 
priced perfumes. 

Packages that are combined with cosmetics, perfume and 
cologne are a dream that many buyers are working to 
have in their own departments. Many of the firms that 
were unable to supply private label goods for this holiday 
season are finding the retailer accepting the merchandise 
in bulk. Then it is store packaged and some of the first 
results are very clever. 

Packages for the bath are one item. Here are oils, tal- 
cums, soap; a cosmetic package may have a mask, cleans- 
ing cream and the special oil that follows the use of the 
mask, powder and rouges. A nail kit has polish, buffing 
powder. remover, hand lotion and a night cream for the 
hands. Retail buyers are using all the ingenuity of their 
selling staffs to concoct packages to please Mr. and Mrs.. 
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despite any apparent shortages that some people insist wili 
prevent smart offerings in this department. 


COLOGNE — PERFUME PROMOTIONS 


For Christmas 1946, there will be stressed many pro 
motions of cologne — perfume combinations. Leading 
stores in this area gave little war-time advertising or even 
store display to colognes in liquid form. This was in part 
an attempt to conserve on alcohol. But these same stores 
did a tremendous advertising, promotion and over-the- 
counter job on perfumes. Probably the war years made 
Madame America very perfume conscious. Not only was 
this idea abetted in this section but the thousands of per: 
fumes sent from overseas created a new impetus to local 
presentations. 

At the moment there are fast and quick switches from 
floral to sophisticated odors, from delicate scents to strong 
ones, and from tangy-woodsy types to those that are very 
heady. A check has shown that one woman purchases a 
new scent ... she goes to club . . . to bridge and soon 
every other woman must have the same scent . . . and so 
one week it is one type, and then a change. “To try and 
say what is good today, would be wrong for tomorrow,” 
said a leading buyer who is always perfume conscious. 

There has been some promotion on solid colognes which 
moved in a larger way than had been expected. The grape- 
vine had it that solid scents were completely out. One 
store that stressed these in advertising had a large mail 
order business, and then a repeat, indicating that some 
women prefer this type of fragrance. 


Gi PERFUME IDEAS 


GI’S have some rather definite ideas about perfumes. 
The other day a young man, possibly 21 (he said he’d 
been overseas three years), entered one of the leading 
stores to offer the buyer a new fragrance in perfume. The 
buyer became interested and asked many questions. The 
young man had studied chemistry, he had sampled per- 
fumes in Paris, Vienna and Switzerland and decided to 
make some. 

Outside of his Gl-school hours he had been concocting 
fragrances. He told the buyer no two ever came out the 
same, but he was more interested in getting one that would 
suit his girl-friend than in just making perfumes. Oh, yes, 
he kept his formulae but was always changing them. In 
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commenting on this the buyer pointed out that one young 


man was well on his way to build his own business. His 
quiet, but firm aggressiveness, he opined, would carry him 
far. He waited five hours to see the buyer. The fragrance 
was fresh, clear and invigorating. “We'll have more of 
these lads waiting to see us with ideas they've developed 
since they were in Europe,” said the buyer. The man’s 
only complaint was difficulty of obtaining the desired oils 
and certain attars. 


HOLD OVERS 


Just when most buyers throughout this area were ready 
to put leg-lotion in the stock room there has been a run 
on it. People preparing for the South are ordering their 
favorite brands freely. Others plan to use it until the snow 
flies, due to the shortage of desirable hose. Some few 
women say they like it under their hose for the added tone 
it gives the stocking and makes other women ask what 
stocking shade they are wearing. 

Cake-make-up shows a slight decrease with the cold 
weather. But again, people heading for the South are 
stocking up on the types they found satisfactory during 
the summer. While this is reported as having reached its 
peak, every so often, the next report of buyers is a decided 
upturn in sales. 

Buffers are back and so is the powder that goes with 
them. Despite the upturn in sales on the combination 
there is a much greater increase in the sale of the new 
shades in nail polish. Wine, plum, purple-pink shades are 
having a hey-day. Lipsticks to match these tones are com- 
ing out and an upturn in these is expected. 

Bath crystals, all colors, many fragrances and in gay 
boxes are again moving into early winter importance. 

Cream shampoos gain steadily in favor. 

Cream powder bases that were promoted as a Summer 
item are being featured by some of the stores in Minne- 
apolis as the proper base for the first cold winds. This 
city is also offering hand lotions and finds sales good. 
This is one center in which unit sales move well. Success 
has been registered in sales for a cleanser, lipstick and a 
cake make-up. Another good seller is a cleanser, tissue 
builder and a freshener. These Summer hold overs will tend 
to hold sales steady for some weeks. 


A MASK FOR THE BUSINESS GIRL 


Correctly worded this might sound like a mystery 
thriller, but six cities in the Middle West have been pro- 
moting masks in conjunction with their treatment lines. 
This has had some advertising but it is over-the-counter 
sale that has really brought in the business, plus the fresh- 
ness of the skin and clarity it imparts. For women are 
just curious enough to find out what others are using to 
achieve that fine complexion. 

The woman who has time receives her treatments of the 
mask in the beauty shop. In the business world there is 
little time for these hours of relaxation and refreshment 
so the career gal merely tubs while she masks and then 
her freshener or oil (according to directions) can turn 
out a face that has not been ‘ 


‘careworn” during the day. 
These masks have only been successful when sold by a 
demonstrator. During September masks were a featured 
sale in St. Paul, Omaha, Detroit, Duluth, Milwaukee, In- 
dianapolis, Minneapolis and Chicago. 

In selling the mask at least three items are sold with it: 
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An excellent cleanser, the mask itself with specific applica 
tion instructions, the mask-oil, a freshener, and usually 
powder and rouge to carry out a new color scheme for 
evening. Some few stores that advertised the mask, with- 
vut demonstration, found that added sales did not follow 
and that repeat sales, from friends were not produced. 

The general complaint made by most women is they 
have not the time for this, and won't be bothered. The 
same statement is made regarding the use of a freshener 
which tends to firm the skin and prevent early aging. 
But again, this only has a successful sale when it is demon- 
strated. Too often the girls in the department stores know 
exactly the excellent results to be obtained, but they do 
not have the time to stop and give detailed explanation 
and then check with the woman to be sure she understands 
the application. 

The business woman listens, follows directions and will 
take time to use the freshener. In her case, her face is often 
her fortune. The drug chains are stressing the mask motif 
in all sales and the reports are highly encouraging as to 
its acceptance. 


SOAP SALES INCREASE 


Not in months have so many sales of finer soaps been 
made. Part of this is due to the better shipments, the wider 
variety of fragrances and colors (for many fancy shapes 
are purchased) and the smartness of the box. Half page 
ads have been used by many stores. Omaha has been fea- 
turing soap, as has Duluth, Detroit and Des Moines. Chi- 
cago stores have given it some advertising but more as a 
display item in the department. 

Few of the salespeople fail to sell bath oils in conjune- 
tion with a soap purchase. Pine is the favored odor in this 
area. A pine bath oil that sells in a $2 and $5 size with 
the latter price far outnumbering in units the lower price, 
gives some indication of the new trend there in the use 
of oils for the bath for 1946. 


TREATMENT LINES MOVE FIRMLY 


With the first cold winds from the North, treatment lines 
are moving into better selling positions than during the 
hot weather. Omaha has been featuring famous brand 
names in night creams and St. Paul stores have been a 
close follower. Chicago’s very hot weather has been de- 
ferring the presentation of these lines, but plans are for a 
very extensive selling campaign on important name brands. 
Most of these lines will stress cleansing creams, a good skin 
food, the mask (when it can be demonstrated) after oil, 
and the night cream. Many of the cities in the Middle 
West are giving attention to the nails, special creams for 
them and the hands. 

While treatment lines are not considered a holiday item, 
properly packaged, they can be one with both smartness 
and utility combined. The outlook for these, especially in 
the sale of kits, is only being limited by the amount of 
merchandise which can be had. 


HOLIDAY BUYING NOW COMPLETED 


Normally all holiday buying for a cosmetic counter 
would be completed by August, or the first of September. 
It will be the last of October when final orders are placed 
due to the shortages, the lack of swanky containers and the 
everlasting hope that some miracle will occur to make these 
possible for Christmas, 1946. 
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The Economic Extraction of Essential Oils 


Practices in forestry may result in large 


wastes of tree constituents which the essen- 


tial oil industry may utilize economically 


by ROBERT §$ 


\ this investigation, the hourly weight ratio of steam 
leaving the still to weight of charge was varied from 9.4 
lbs. of steam per 100 lbs. of charge to 74 lbs. of steam 
per 100 Ibs. of charge. 
observed in the 


No appreciable difference was 
rate of distillation of oil, from which it 
was concluded that the bulk of the oil is not free to exert 
its normal vapor pressure at any one time. This condi- 
tion would be expected if the oil exists in longitudinal 
ducts through which diffusions would be slow, as other 
investigators’ have reported. 

It follows, then, that the time required for distillation 
will be governed by the rate of diffusion of oil from the 
charge, which accounts for the fact that some investigators 
have recommended an extended “soaking” period previous 
to distillation. It was observed in this investigation, how- 
ever, that, regardless of the size of charge, approximately 
60 per cent of the total oil was recovered the first hour 
and 30 per cent the second hour; and, in addition, that 
recovery was practically complete at the end of three 
hours with a steam ratio as low as 10 lbs. of steam per 
hour leaving the still per 100 lbs. of charge. 

Some charges were distilled at varying levels of liquid 
water in the still with no apparent effect on the yield, 
from which it was concluded that no liquor level is neces- 
sary in the still other than that incidentally supplied by 
condensed steam. The condensate from the still vapors 
was also recirculated to the still after it had been freed 
of oil in the gravity separator. This produced no increased 
yield of the oil, from which fact it appeared that the water 
soluble content of the oil is negligible. 

Oil was also distilled from the same raw material by 
keeping the still partly full of water and using direct fire. 
The product and yield at the Maine Technology Experi- 
men: Station, were similar to those obtained by the use 
of live steam supplied at comparable rates. 

Most of the conclusions of the Maine experiments were 
later substantiated by Risi and Brule. It appears that the 
quality and percentage yield of Maine balsam fir is satis- 
factory and optimum conditions have been determined 
by the Maine workers. These experiments seem to show 


This article is continued from the September issue of 
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that there is little variation on yield of oil from material 
collected at different seasons of the year. 


COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION OF ESSENTIAL OIL 


Commercial equipment would consist of a boiler, a still 
a condensation system and a decanter. The boiler would 
normally be fired with wood, as a readily accessible fuel 
and its design will depend on the output and necessary 
heat for the steam distillation. A pressure gauge and safety 
valve should be necessary adjuncts. A horizontal boiler 
on wheels should have an advantage due to the fact that 
it can be transferred to other locations. The boiler should 
be equipped with a feed water pump or injector, the water 
for which could be taken from the condenser cooling water. 

The size of the still will also be governed by the rate 
of oil production. Since the density of packed green charge 
is about 10 lbs. per cu. ft. and the average yield on a wet 
basis is about 0.6 per cent, a still body of about 83 cu. ft. 
capacity would be needed to produce a batch of 5 lbs. of 
oil. If such a still body were rectangular, it could be about 
1 ft. square and 5 ft. in height, making no allowance for 
a false bottom or free space at the top. The necessary 
rate of steam supply for a unit of such a size would be in 
the neighborhood of 150 to 200 lbs. of steam per hour, 
necessitating a boiler of six boiler horsepower rating. 

Technical bulletin No. 16 of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture (1928) describes the construction of a still. 
Iron is satisfactory metal for the still, which should be 
fitted with a ialse bottom and a removable perforated 


A large proportion of oil is distilled from trees growing in old pastures 
and abandoned fields 
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basket, containing the charge. The basket can be raised 
out of the still by a chain fall after the charge is spent. 
Most stills are made out of wood, for economy reasons. 
The Northeastern Wood Utilization Council is trying to 
promote the design of a “model” metal still which could 
be made inexpensively and would be available to any pur- 
chaser on special terms. A standard design would un- 
doubtedly facilitate the growth of the industry. 

A simple condenser may consist of several sections of 
an ordinary steam radiator connected together and 
immersed in a tank of cold running water. All steam lines, 
including the vapor line to the condenser, can be made of 
standard iron pipe. They should be as large as convenient 
and, in the case of the vapor line, not less than 114 in. 
standard iron pipe size, in order to avoid higher pres- 
sures in the still than desirable. 

The decanter separates the oil from the water, which 
are insoluble in each other. 

An essential oil plant should, of course, be near the 
source of raw material or connected to the latter by good 
roads. It should preferably be near a lake or river in 
view of the water requirements for the boiler, condenser 
and perhaps for better fighting of any eventual fires. The 
time required for cutting the boughs in the feed-cutter is 
small compared to the distillation time, therefore, the 
storage bin for cut charge need not be particularly large. 
In fact, there is some danger of fermentation if quantities 
of cut charge are stored in a closed space in warm weather. 


For a relatively large plant with a wide radius for col- 
lecting raw materials, a permanent installation is recom- 
mended, with a capacity of at least 4 tons of branches. 
A small plant would use mobile equipment, a large in- 
stallation, of course, has lower labor costs due to better 
routing and scheduling of the operation. Besides, it could 
distill several types of oils simultaneously. The optimum 
pressure is between 40 and 50 lbs. The bulk of the oil is 
distilled during the first part of the operation and it is a 
matter of economic balance as to when to stop the distilla- 
tion. A still with a 4 ton charge is generally kept on for 
about four hours. 

The distilled oil may be filtered in order to speed its 
decantation and separate it from all traces of water. Some- 
times, it may be necessary to use a dessicant such as 
sodium sulfate. 

The residue from the distillation can be air dried and 
burned. In case of large distilleries, various chemical uses, 
such as the ones described in other bulletins of the North- 
eastern Food Utilization Council, may be used. 

Attempts have been made at various times to utilize pine 
needles for the production of fiber after the oil had been 
removed by distillation. The most ambitious attempts in 
this direction were made by C. M. and O. C. Terrell, of 
Grants Pass, Ore., who obtained patents (now expired) 
675,206 and 758,874, covering methods and apparatus. 
The plant, after suitable treatment, the spent pine needles 
produce a long, tough fiber that could be woven into 


RECENT ESSENTIAL OIL IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES 


1945 
January- 
December 
5,980 
215,082 
173,397 
27 


1944 
January- 
December 


20 
93,666 
790,727 


Item 


Anise 

Bergamot 

Boise de rose and lignaloe 

Cajeput 

Camphor Oil (specific grav- 
ity 1.07) 

Cananga or ylang-ylang 

Coraway 

Cassia 

Cedarleaf 

Cinnamon leaf 

Cinnamon leaf, n.s.p.f. 

Citronella 

Clove 

Cornmint 

Eucalyptus 

Geranium 

Grapefruit 

Juniper 

Lavender 

Lavender spike 

Lemon 

Lemongrass 

Lime 

Orange 

Orange flower or neroli 

Origanum 

Palmarosa 

Patchouli 

Peppermint 

Petitgrain 

Pine needle 

Rose or otto of roses* 

Rosemary 

Sandalwood 

Thyme 

Vetivert 

All other 


* Ounces 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 


32,751 
85,796 
18,411 
25 
17,558 
61,127 
25,383 
691,506 
275,038 
19,313 
470,219 
188,164 
7,472 
38,975 
143,851 
200,257 
37,548 
1,296,388 
147,764 
579,945 
1,620 
7,106 
7,795 
4,558 
27,652 
434,716 
67,430 
41,142 
117,943 
13,385 
20,874 
44,861 
1,434,407 


40,132 
3,858 
4,511 
6,868 
86,620 
152 
960,853 
66,822 


4,986 
2,230 
38 
65,273 
93,381 
8,819 
14,973 
94,058 


338,152 
68,199 
2206 
40,298 
4,078 
107,025 
193,175 
1,028,518 
230,561 
475,921 
359 

220 


11,421 
1,102 


73,903 
5,047 
14,105 
35 


398 
4,400 
4,122 


2,774 
31,803 
486,460 
14,430 
13,641 
283,961 
3,520 
16,421 
35,099 
957,545 


17,701 
12,099 
150 


5,668 
182,732 
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October 


1946 
January 


1945 
November December January 
5,040 
48,553 


99,232 
28,232 41,859 


4,000 


5,457 


32,751 


12,456 3,621 


6,608 


: 10,519 
1,716 2,533 
18,236 6,825 


20,719 58,182 
2,205 
94,653 
2.716 


500 
4,128 


2,222 
4,409 
5,732 
95,559 
4,612 
1 


19,770 
6,614 
800 
160,732 
16,290 
21,188 
172 


4,000 
160 
2,441 
43,170 
1,296 
1,039 


857 
17,295 


529 
3,307 
2,340 
1,323 

123 


59,931 250,809 
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fabrics or made into mattresses when mixed with hair. 
Further work along this line, utilizing modern techniques. 
may reveal interesting results. The field of pulp and paper- 
board products may be another possibility. The fields of 
fertilizers and cattle fooder should also be investigated. 


COST OF A DISTILLATION UNIT 


An approximate estimate for a crude plant are given 
in Table VI. It may be that through the efforts of the 
Council, a packaged plant will be available in the future, 
which will incorporate a modern design at low cost. 

A crude installation in the Northeast, utilizing local 
labor, consisting of two wooden stills of 4 tons capacity 
each, will cost $3,800, as indicated in Table VII. 


TABLE VI 
Approximate Itemized Plant Costs 
Boiler and equipment (new) $2,500 
Boiler (if second hand) 1,000 
Still from metal (cylindrical) 300 
Still from metal (square) 360 
Still, wooden 200 


Condenser, crude 50 
Condenser, locally made 
Condenser, tubular 

Decanter, crude 25 


Miscellaneous equipment 200 
TABLE VII 
Cost of a Medium Sized Distillery 
Boiler $2,500 
Wooden stills (2) 400 
Condensers (2} 300 


Decanters (2) 50 


Chipper and motor 450 
Other equipment 100 
$3,800 


It is seen from Table VII that the main cost it that of 
a boiler. If a second hand one is used, costs could be only 
$1,700. Home made equipment can reduce these costs. 


COST OF PRODUCTION 


It is quite difficult to estimate costs of production due 
to varying local conditions, nature of wood, etc. Table 
VIII gives some average costs, which should be recalcu- 
lated for each locality. We are assuming the use of the 
distillery from Table VII or one with two stills of four 
tons capacity each. 


TABLE Vill 
Daily Costs of Operating a Distillery 
Dollars per day 


Collection and transportation of branches $50 
Distillation labor 18 
Fuel (wood) 4 
Repairs | 
Shipping expenses i 
Miscellaneous 2 
Direct costs per day 86 
Amortization and interest 3 

$89 


For a plant operating eight months a year, the yearly 
expenses will be 240 « 89 = $21,360.00. 
HOW PROFITABLE IS A PLANT 


The installations described permit an operation of 2 
cycles or 4 hours each per day and the average yield is 
0.6 per cent (it is higher in most cases, as indicated previ- 
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TABLE IX 


Profit and Loss Statement for Average Plant 
(240 day operation) 


Sales, 96 Ibs. per day @ $1.50 for 240 days $34,560 
Cost of goods sold: 
Labor $68 x 240 — 16,320 
Fuel $4x240— 960 
Other $ 4x240— 960 
Closing and 
opening plant — 200 
Direct costs 18,440 
Selling and shipping 1,160 
Amortization and interest 720 
fotal Cost $20,320 


Annual Profit $14,240 


ously). We would obtain from an 8 ton charge about 96 
lbs. of cedar oil. Present day prices (relatively high) for 
cedar oil are over $1.50 per lb. or $144.00 for a day's 
production. The yield may be higher in the case of other 
cils, which also command higher prices. 

Although the profit indicated in Table IX seems very 
encouraging—in fact very good, considering the invest- 
ment—the entrepreneur should bear in mind the fluctua- 
tions in the prices of the oils, the availability of raw mate- 
rials and the fact that extra costs may creep into his opera- 
tion. The operation appears quite favorable from the 
economic point of view, especially if waste or unsaleable 
wood are used as raw materials. It is hoped that more 
operators will appear in the Northeast in the near future. 

Schorger, A. W., loc.cit. 
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Short Adages 


by R. O’MATTICK 


HILE there are still shortages of 
much of this and more of that, 
there has never been any shortage of 
the gentle art of boasting—particu- 
larly in the world of floral and bou- 
quet scents. Boasting, like perfume 
oil ingredients, comes in all types. 
qualities, quantities, ranges and 
forms. There is the Boast Permissible, 
to wit, a supplier asserting that the 
service of his House is the best in the world. There is the 
Boast Pardonable: “Our perfumer is a veritable genius!” 
(Which perfumer is not?) The Boast Cryptical, a vague 
type and less effective than formerly, goes along these 
lines: “We import loads of this material from abroad.” 
The Unbridled Boast, the most frequently used variety. 
knows no bounds. We shall cite only one example: “Why, 
only yesterday we sold twenty-two drums of this perfume 
oil compound to one customer alone!” 
% ot a 
An exhaustive list of all the types would be voluminous 
but we cannot refrain from appending two other very 
special types in current use today: The Boast Exaggerated: 
when the supplier says we haven’t more than an ounce 
left; and the Boast Super-Exaggerated (Nuclear Fission 
Type), which comes down like an atomic bomb when the 
supplier says: “We haven’t even a drop left.” 
* oi a 
One boast which is never attempted, as far as we know. 
by even the most reckless of practitioners, is to state that 
one has been in the Essential Oil Industry for as long a 
time as Mr. J. Manheimer. 
m a oi 
Our intention is misunderstood if we give the impression 
that only Essential Oil Men indulge in this art of boasting 
. . Excellent specimens have been recorded from the 
statements of Package People and sundry suppliers of 
waxes, glue, mineral oil, colors and other materials that 


go into the making of perfumes and cosmetics. 
cos ai * 


The truth is that Essential Oil Men, despite their weak- 
ness for Boasting, are a good and kindly lot and are well 
liked by their customers, particularly when they dig up a 
few pounds of vanillin or coumarin or some other such 
material that is still in the list of Shortages. 

* % * 

To come to more serious matters, we have it on the best 
authority available—our Department of Information and 
Special Investigation—that the War Assets Board wishes 
to dispose of a large surplus of Red Tape! Our efforts 
to find out the size and the exact shade of the Red Tape 
in question have been fruitless as we must first fill out 
Forms 7-11. 11-7, and also 23 and 24-B. 
know that the amount involved, stretched from end to end 
would reach from Washington to our desk and back again 
many times. We do not know who would want to use all 


However. we do 
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“Darling, I've just perfected a new off-the-head hair-do lotion!” 


that Red Tape but even were an attractive bid offered for 
same we doubt whether the Bureau in charge would sanc- 
tion its release. 

* * a 

Mr. Robert Swain of ‘Here’s How’ writes that the aver- 
age American man receives 112 letters a year. Of course, 
these must be personal letters sent to one’s home and we 
do not question these figures. But the matter set us think- 
ing and we asked a number of our friends about the 
quantity of letters they receive in their offices. Dr. Row- 
materal has kept a record of the mail he received each 
day during the last two months and reports that the aver- 
age number per day was twenty-one, of which sixteen were 
letters from China, India, Turkey, Iran and other such 
places asking for quotations on Musk Ambrette, etc., ete. 

* * * 

We ourselves receive quite a number of letters from 
various parts of the world—among them not a few asking 
us where scarce items can be located. We turn over all 
such inquiries to our friend Mr. Sand L. Wood, who throws 
most of them away—turning over the others in turn to Pat 
Chouli who removes the stamps for his boy’s collection 
and then throws them away. 

oe t tt 

Mr. Flay Vorr, known among his friends as Billy, has 
three grandsons, each named Billy after him. For pur- 
poses of identification they are spoken of as B-1, B-2, and 
B-3. Grandpa. himself. is called B-4 as he came before 
his grandsons. 

Bid % tt 

It has finally happened! We always took the position 
that the wheel of fashion turns in the world of perfumes 
as it does in most everything else. For a long time now 
there has been coming out one perfume after another with 
an exotic odor-—a very strong odor—a wild odor. We 
learn that recently several well-known perfume houses have 
announced the fact that their New Perfume for the Year 
will not be anything of the sort. We predict that many 
calls will go out in the near future for odors which are on 
the mild and gentle side—pleasing—fragrant but not of 
the type which try to stun you the minute you open the 
stopper of the bottle. They will rather be the kind that 
you have to get to know and appreciate. This new trend. 
which we predict is a definite one. will enable some very 
good perfumers to create some very much worthwhile new 
odors because their first thought will not be: How strong 
and wild and exotic is it—but how good is it? 
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A Report on Floral Products in Grasse 


by OUR GRASSE 


ATED September 9, 1946.—The gathering of jas- 

mine flowers in the region of Grasse started about 
July 20, the initial production being more or less advanced 
according to the exposure of each plantation. Lots of these 
plantations were severely damaged last year when an un- 
expected frost occurred on May 3 and 4. The 1945 crop 
was accordingly reduced. The total production was much 
below that of pre-war years, as was the total acreage under 
cultivation in jasmine flowers. 

The high prices offered in 1945, and especially in 1946, 
for jasmine flowers has led the growers to open new plan- 
tations, and several millions of young plants were put in 
place last year and this year. These plantings are begin- 
ning to have an effect and we can expect higher produc- 
tion figures for next year, and still higher in 1948. The 
plants are in fine shape this year and it is expected that 
the crop will be good. 

Prices offered to growers are the highest that have ever 
been paid in Grasse: The perfumers pay Frs. 400 (against 
23 in 1939) for a kilogram of flowers, and this leaves 
Frs. 380 to the grower. On this price, the gatherers re- 
ceive Frs. 90 per kilo. This represents a very fine salary, 
as the average good girl or woman worker can gather four 
to five kilos before midday. Against these 360 to 450 
francs, the same worker would not receive more that 320 
francs for a full day’s work in a factory. 


LAVENDER 


The crop is gathered, and has been much better than 
that of last year. It is generally estimated that the expected 
tonnage was increased by about 20 per cent by the heavy 
Spring rains. Prices offered to cutters are the highest 
ever paid. They are: Frs. 200 per hundred kilos of cut 
plants of cultivated lavender, Frs. 400 in the mountains 
and Frs. 700 in places of difficult access. 

Changes in the price:of oil of lavender are not foreseen: 
Stocks are not so large that lower prices should be ex- 
pected. Prices usually offered in Grasse stand between 
2800/3000 francs per kilo, according to the percentage of 
linalyl acetate. Few transactions are being made. 

A small number of sales under Frs. 700 per kilo have 
been made by some distillers of lavandin who are in need 
of funds. As an average, the prices remain at this level. 


MINT 


Too much rain and dampness have reduced the ex- 
pected tonnage of mint. Plants have grown too high, the 
bottom leaves have been lost, and the resultant loss is ex- 
pected to come to about 30 per cent. Still, prices are going 
down. This is a result of importations of oil from Italy 
and the United States. 
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CORRESPONDENT 


The clary sage crop has also been lessened by too much 
moisture. Prices are going up. The fresh herb is paid for 
at the rate of 15 francs per kilo to the grower, on the 
basis of an output of one kilo oil for 800 kilos of fresh 
plants. In 1945, clary sage oil generally sold for around 
Frs. 12,000 per kilo. It is generally expected that the 1946 
crop will bring Frs. 18,000 per kilo. 


ESTRAGON 


The estragon situation is the same as that for clary sage: 
The tonnage has been reduced by weather conditions. The 
price of the oil is firm and only small quantities are being 
offered. There are no new plantations and growers have 
turned their attention to mint and anis. Quotations on oil of 
estragon are approximately Frs. 12,000. 


ROSE 


Another important crop of Grasse has failed to meet the 
demand: That of rose. The scarcity of the flowers caused, 
while the harvest was going on, all sorts of speculations 
on the price paid for the flowers., The crop has been re- 
duced by weather conditions and the percentage of oil ex- 
tracted has been below average. Lots of new plantations 
have been created, often with little suecess. Young plants 
have suffered from a too dry Summer, and many of them 
seem to be destroyed by a certain disease of the roots. Rose 
absolute is difficult to find in this market. Prices are not 
likely to go down. 


TUBEROSE 


The gathering of tuberose flowers is on schedule at the 
present time. Absolute of tuberose is rare, and, of course, 
in great demand. Prices have gone to 1,200,000 francs, and 
even 1,250,000 francs has been offered. There are few new 
plantations. It is difficult to start new plantings since the 
culture of the tuberose has been rather neglected during the 
past years, and the bulbs, necessary for the creation of 
new plantations, are missing. It is expected that the price 
will remain very high at the end of the harvest. 


French Rose Cultivation 


Cultivation of roses for their essence in France, cen- 
tered in Grasse, has been reduced until the current area 
planted is about 250 hectares, yielding an average of 3,000 
kilograms per hectare. The crop of roses in 1945 dropped 
to 390,000 kilograms from 446,000 kilograms in the pre- 
ceding season, when 900 kilograms of essence were also 
produced. The May Rose, a hybrid of the French Rose 
(Rosa gallica) and of the Hundred-Leaved Rose (Rosa 
centifolia) is the chief variety cultivated for the perfume 
industry. 
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REV LON 


LENTHERIC 


October, 


REVLON: For the new Ultra Violet promotion, Rev- 
lon has a fantasy of brilliant colors from fuchsia to 
violet with silver lettering. Oval patterns, instead of 


Square ones have been used for the Match Box 


LENTHERIC: Lentheric’s double featur: 


g 
comes in a cream colored box with For Her-For Him 


siTT 


lettered in black on a gold label. Wooden cap tops 
characterize the decanter of Tweed Bouquet, the 
Tweed perfume for her—and for him there is after 
Shave lotion and a maroon plastic shave bowl 


CAMPANA: Campana presents its Soli- 
taire “Fashion Point’ lipstick in a new 
brass case. The top of the case is curved 
to duplicate the sianted shape of the 
stick. A new note is that the color of 
the enclosed lipstick is shown on the 
top of the case 


CAMPANA 
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OURIELLI 


PRINCE MATCHAB 


COTY: Scer of Par W 
Tower seal in a backgroun¢ 
this Paris de Cot 

The perfume bc 


doily tied with a blue 
nclace 


gift package attr. 

tive tthe tand } 

lace v. An ace : 
PRINCE MATCHABELL|! 


tate COVE 
ind perfume bottle 


eT tirely € 


DOX < 
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Brand Preference in the Buying of Soap 


from THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


I’ this report THE AMERICAN PERFUMER includes for the 

first time the findings of a survey conducted by the 
Omaha World-Herald with those compiled by the Milwau- 
kee Journal. The two reports are given separately, with 
that of the Milwaukee Journal appearing first. 


SOAP PRODUCTS FOR FINE FABRICS 


In 1946, 228,111 families, or 99.6 per cent of all families, 
are using soap products for fine fabrics. In 1945 the 
number was 225,338 and the percentage 99.7. There has 
been an increase in the number of users, but a decrease 
in the percentage of buyers. The number of brands in use 
in 1946 is 66, compared to 69 in 1945. 

Lux Flakes has the lead in sales. This brand is used by 
94,894 families, or 41.6 per cent of those using soap prod- 
ucts for fine fabrics, which is smaller in number and per- 
centage than the 98,848 families, or 43.6 per cent, using 
Lux Flakes in 1945. Second in popularity is Ivory Flakes, 
used by 49,044 families, or 21.5 per cent, which is also a 
smaller number and percentage than the 51,691 families, 
or 22.8 per cent, using Ivory Flakes in 1945. 

Other brands in the chart, in descending order, are: 
Dreft, Chiffon Flakes, Ivory Snow, Ivory Bar, Vel, Duz 
and Swan. 

Most brands have a lower percentage of independent 
grocery store distribution in 1946 than in 1945. Excep- 
tions are Dreft and Vel. 


HOUSEHOLD LAUNDRY SOAP 

In 1946, 227,096 families, or 99.2 per cent of all families, 
use soap products for general household laundry, com- 
pared to 226,488 families, or 99.5 per cent in 1945. 

From second place in 1945, Oxydol takes first place in 
popularity in 1946, with increases in both number and per- 
centage of users. In 1946, Oxydol is used by 40,650 fami- 
lies, or 17.9 per cent of those using soap products for 
household laundry, compared to 37,823 families, or 16.7 
per cent in 1945. 
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Fels Naphtha Bar fell from first to second place this 
year, dropping from 18.4 to 17.1 per cent. Rinso is third 
with a showing of 15.4 per cent of users. 

Other brands listed in descending order are: Duz, John 
Hanser, P. & G. Bar, Super Suds, Ivory Bar, Ivory Flakes, 
American Family Bar, Perk, Fels Naphtha Flakes, Purdy’s, 
Rad and Swan. 


SOAP USED FOR DISHES 


The number of users of soap products for dishes in 1946 
is 288,111 families, or 99.6 per cent of all families, com- 
pared to 226,488 or 99.5 per cent, in 1945. 

Ivory Bar is used in 1946 by 38,095 families, or 16.7 per 
cent of those using soap products for dishes, which is a 
smaller number and percentage than the 43,259 families, 
or 19.1 per cent, using Ivory Bar in 1945. 

Other leaders in this field are: Ivory Flakes, showing 
13.2 per cent use, and Duz, which shows a percentage of 
11.2. Other brands enjoying buying preference are: Chif- 
fon Flakes, Rinso, Oxydol, Dreft, Lux Flakes, Swan, Vel, 
Ivory Snow, John Hanser, Super Suds and Perk. 

The percentage of distribution among independent 
grocery stores of most brands has dropped in 1946, com- 
pared to 1945. The exceptions are Dreft, Vel and Perk. 


TOILET SOAP FOR THE BATH 


A larger number and percentage of families are buying 
toilet soap for bathing, 228,011 families, or 99.6 per cent 
of all families in 1946, compared to 226,033, or 99.3 per 
cent, in 1945. 

Lifebuoy continues its leadership in the field. In 1946, 
51,074 families, or 22.4 per cent, use Lifebuoy for bathing, 
a larger number and percentage than the 48,823 families, 
or 21.6 per cent, using this brand in 1945. Second in 
popularity is Ivory, used by 42,182 families, or 18.5 per 
cent, compared to 40,912 families, or 18.1 per cent, using 
this brand in 1945. Third is Lux, which shows a slight gain 


of from 17.5 to 17.8 per cent in users. 
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Other brands listed are: Sweetheart. Palmolive, Camay, 
Swan, Woodbury and Cashmere Bouquet. 


Lifebuoy distribution has decreased among independent 


srocers. but has increased among independent drug stores 
in 1946, compared to 1945, 
creased in both types of stores. 


Ivory distribution has de- 


HAND AND FACE TOILET SOAP 

Families using toilet soap for hands and face have in- 
creased to 228,011, or 99.6 per cent in 1946, compared to 
226.033, or 99.3 per cent in 1945, 

Lux is the favorite soap used for this purpose. This 
brand, used by 62,931 families, or 27.6 per cent of those 
using toilet soap for the hands and face in 1946, compared 
to 57,412 families, or 25.4 per cent, in 1945. Second in 
popularity is Sweetheart, used by 36,482 families, or 16 
per cent in 1946, compared to 40,008 families. or 17.7 per 
cent, in 1945. Ivory is third, with a slight increase in use, 
from 14.7 to 14.9 per cent. 

Other soaps listed are: Palmolive. Camay. Woodbury, 
Lifebuoy, Cashmere Bouquet and Swan. 

Both Lux and Sweetheart have lost in percentages of 
independent grocery and drugstore distribution in 1946 
compared to 1945, 


BUYING TRENDS 

What appears to be a reversal of buying trends is shown 
in the increase in the number of brands included in the 
list of popular soap products. 


FINE FABRIC SOAP 
Year Number 
1943 79 
1944. 7] 
1945 69 
1946 66 


LAUNDRY SOAP 
Year Number 
1943 106 
1944, 89 
1945 69 
1946 95 


SOAP FOR DISHES 
Year Number 
1943 106 
1944. 98 
1945 100 
1946 103 


SOAP FOR THE BATH 
Year Number 
1943 74 
1944. 67 
1945 62 
1946 69 


SOAP FOR HANDS AND FACE 
Year Number 
1943 87 
1944 91 
1945 71 
1946 71 
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In presenting a consumer analysis of the Greater Omaha 
Market, the Omaha World-Herald comments on buying 
habit dislocations caused by the current soap situation 
thus: “When analyzing the comparative figures under 
dealer distribution in all the charts of soap products, the 
reader must remember that they represent only the stores 
which had the merchandise on the shelves at the time the 
store check was made. Because of the scarcity of these 
products, many stores had the products out of sight, which 
made it difficult to present a true picture on the distribu- 
tion in this year’s analysis.” 


SOAP PRODUCTS FOR FINE FABRICS 

Soap products for fine fabrics have nearly a 100 per cent 
popularity with the families in the Greater Omaha Market. 
These commodities were used by 99.4 per cent, or 82,306 
families. 

Ranking first in consumer preference, Dreft is used by 
29 per cent, or 23,828 families. At the time of the check, 
Dreft was found on the shelves of 31.5 per cent of the in- 
dependent and three chain grocers. The second favorite 
brand is Lux Bar. This brand is used by 20.2 per cent, or 
16,625 families. It was distributed by 21 per cent of the 
independent grocery stores at the time of the check as com- 
pared with 66.4 per cent in 1945. Two grocery chains 
were recorded as stocking Lux. Third place is occupied by 
Ivory Flakes with 19 per cent popularity. Families show- 
ing preference for this brand total 15,638. At the time of 
the check, Ivory Flakes were found in 12.7 per cent of the 
independent grocery stores as compared with 59.3 per cent 
in 1945. Three grocery store chains handle it. 

The following brands have popularities from 13.4 per 
cent down to 1 per cent: Lux Flakes, Ivory Snow, Vel. 
Ivory Bar, Duz and Swan. Thirty-five different brands 
were reported in this market. 


HOUSEHOLD LAUNDRY SOAP 


Nearly all of the families in this market buy either pack- 
age or bar soap for household laundry. It was found that 
these products are being used by 98.4 per cent, or 81,462 
families. 

Oxydol is the favorite brand of the consumers in this 
area. There are 30.1 per cent, or 24,520 families showing 
a preference for Oxydol. The independent grocery store 
distribution at the time of the store check was 27.8 per 
cent as compared with 95.6 per cent one year ago. It may 
be purchased at three grocery store chains. Occupying 
the second place, Blue Barrel is purchased by 17 per cent, 
or 13,848 families. At the time of the check, independent 
grocery stores indicated 24.8 per cent of them and two 
grocery chains sold Blue Barrel. 

Other brands with popularities from 16.9 per cent down 
to 1 per cent are: Duz, Rinso, P. & G., Fels Naphtha Flakes, 
Super Suds, White King, Fels Naphtha Bar and Ivory Bar. 
Forty-six different brands were reported as enjoying sales 
in this area, 


SOAP USED FOR DISHES 


Approximately all families in this market are recorded 
as users of package or bar soap for dishes. There are 
99.5 per cent, or 82,371 families washing dishes with these 
products. 

At the top of the list, Dreft has a popularity of 23.9 per 
cent. This percentage represents the backing of 19,686 
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families. Dreft was found in 31.5 per cent of the indepen- 
dent stores and three grocery store chains at the time the 
check was made. Appearing in second place, Duz is pre- 
ferred by 13.4 per cent of the families who use soap prod- 
ucts for dishes. The family number is 11,037. At the time 
of the store check, 25.5 per cent of the independent grocery 
stores distributed this brand as compared with 91.1 per 
cent last year. It was also being distributed by three 
grocery store chains. Ivory Bar takes third place in con- 
sumer preference with a 12.2 per cent popularity. Fami- 
lies showing a preference for this brand total 10,049. The 
independent grocery stores showed a 30 per cent distribu- 
tion compared with 99.1] per cent a year ago. It was 
found in one grocery store chain. 

Vel, Oxydol, Ivory Flakes, Rinso, Swan, Super Suds. 
Ivory Snow, Linal, Blue Barrel and Lux Flakes are listed 
with popularities varying from 11.6 per cent down to 1.2 
per cent. Sixty-three brands were listed as 
with 13 of them having popularities above 1 


being used, 


per cent. 


SOAP FOR THE BATH 
Nearly all of the families in this area are 
users of toilet soap for bath. 


recorded as 


Occupying the top of the chart for another year, Life- 
buoy has a popularity of 22.2 per cent in 1946, a gain from 
21.1 per cent for 1945. The families using this brand total 

8,344 instead of 17,371 of one year ago. It is distributed 

through 96.2 per cent of the independent grocers, 87.8 
per cent of the independent druggists, three grocery chains, 
both drug store chains, three department and_ variety 
stores. 

Palmolive retains second place with a small increase in 
popularity. In 1946, 16.3 per cent, or 13,468 families are 
shown as users of this brand compared with 15 per cent, 
or 12,349 families in 1945. Palmolive’s outlets include 
95.4 per cent of the independent grocers, 90.9 per cent of 
the independent druggists, three grocery chains, both drug 
store chains, three department and variety stores. 

The third ranking brand this year is Ivory. It is pre- 
ferred by 16.2 per cent, or 13,386 families as compared 
with 14.2 per cent, or 11,691 users in 1945. It is stocked 
by 27.8 per cent of the independent grocers, 54.5 per cent 
of the independent druggists, two drug store chains, two 
department and variety stores. 

The following brands have popularities from 13.8 per 
cent to 2.9 per cent: Lux, Sweetheart, Camay, Swan, Cash- 
mere Bouquet, Woodbury and Wrisley. In 1946, there 
were 43 brands of toilet soap for bathing as compared with 
54 brands a year ago. 


HANDS AND FACE TOILET SOAP 


Lux is this year’s favorite brand of the buyers of soap 
for the face and hands. It is used by 23.7 per cent, or 19.- 
583 families in 1946 compared with 20.5 per cent, or 16.- 
793 of a year ago. There are 97.7 per cent of the inde- 
pendent grocers, 84.8 per cent of the independent drug- 
gists, three of the grocer chains, two drug chains, three de- 
partment and variety stores selling Lux. 

Palmolive occupies second place this year with 23.4 per 
cent popularity, which represents the choice of 19,335 
families. This is a slight increase over last year when there 
were 22.3 per cent, or 18,267 families recorded. Palmolive 
is stocked by 95.4 per cent of the independent grocers. 
90.9 per cent of the independent druggists, three grocery 
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and three drug store chains, three department and variety 
stores. 

In accordance with their individual standings, these 
brands appear in the chart with percentages varying from 
14.1 per cent to 1.6 per cent: Camay, Sweetheart, Wood- 
bury, Ivory, Cashmere Bouquet, Lifebuoy and Swan. This 
year the buyers of toilet soap for hands and face registered 
44 different brands being used as compared with 53 of 


one year ago. 


A. P. Federline Leaves ASGP Ass’n. 


Andrew P. Federline is no longer associated with the 
Association of American Soap and Glycerine Producers, 
He had formerly been assistant manager of the association, 
and secretary of the Potash Soap Division. Previous to 
this. he had been associated with the American Automobile 
Association. where he was the head of the research, legal 
and legislative divisions. 

As we go to press, Mr. Federline has not announced his 
future plans: nor has the soap association announced his 


successor. 


Safety Award to Lever Brothers 

In recognition of its high industrial safety record in five 
major soap and vegetable oil manufacturing plants, the 
Lever Brothers Co., Cambridge, Mass., has been nominated 
to receive an award for “Distinguished Service to Safety” 
from the National Safety Council. 

The award, which is the Council’s highest and which 
Lever Brothers is receiving for the second straight time, 
is for safety records achieved in plants in Hammond, Ind., 
Cambridge, Mass., Baltimore, Md., Edgewater, N. J., and 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Ceiling on Acidless Tallow Oil 


Through Amendment No. 70 to Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 53, a ceiling price of 94 cents a pound, on 
acidless tallow oil or tallow when sold to soap manufac- 
turers, was established by the OPA, effective Sept. 23, 
1946. The new action specifies that acidless tallow oil may 
contain no more than 2 per cent fatty acid content. 


Large Soap Factory for Fort Worth 


Ft. Worth, Texas, is to have a new million-dollar soap 
factory. The lowa Soap Co., Burlington, Iowa, will con- 
struct the new plant, which will have a capacity of 25,000,- 
000 pounds of soap annually. 

An eight-acre tract has been purchased for the factory 
in the Riverside section of the city. The plant will be a 
brick and tile structure and it is anticipated that 200 per- 
sons will be employed. 

The area served will be the entire Southwest. Soap 
products manufactured will include soap powders. soap 
flakes, household soaps to be sold through wholesale and 
retail grocery stores. Also, a complete line of industrial 
bulk soaps for steam laundries, institutions, hotels and 
manufacturing firms. 
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Production and Properties of 2,3-Butanediol 


Several species of bacteria are now 


known to be capable of producing 2,3- 


butanediol from either sugars or starch* 


by A. C. NEISH} 


HE chemical 2, 3-butanediol (CH;.CHOH.CHOH.CHs;) 

can be produced by fermentation in a manner anala- 
gous to the production of alcohol by yeast or the produc- 
tion of acetone and butanol by bacteria. There are several 
species of bacteria now known to be capable of producing 
2, 3-butanediol from either sugars or starch in good yields. 
The reactions catalysed by these organisms may be summed 
up as follows, considering glucose as the raw material: 


CH 12056 os CH,CHOH.CHOH.CH; 4 2CO2 -} He 
(I). 
CO, (Il). 

3CgHi20¢ = 2CH;CHOH.CHOH.CH; + 2CH.OH.- 
CHOH.CH2OH + 4CO, (III). 

CgH 1206 os 2C.H,OH - 2C0. (IV). 

CsH120, = 2CH;.CHOH.COOH (V). 


Most of the work has been done with organisms ferment- 
ing glucose according to equation I. It was first shown 
forty years ago! that the species now known as Aerobacter 
aerogenes ferments sugars in this way. More recent work 
has shown’ that it is possible to ferment an 8 per cent 
sucrose solution almost completely and to obtain 90 per 
cent of the theoretical yield of 2,3-butanediol with strains 
of this species. Another species of bacterium, Aerobacillus 
polymyxa, was also found to ferment glucose according to 
equation I*-* although it produces a considerable amount 
of ethanol as well since it also catalyses reaction IV—how- 


—_—_—. 


* Contribution from the Division of Applied Biology, National Research 
Laboratories, Ottawa, Canada. 
Tt Biochemist. 
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ever it produces two to three times as much 2,3-butanediol 
as ethanol. This organism can be used to ferment starchy 
substrates directly and has been found to work well for the 
production of 2,3-butanediol from wheat mashes.° Aero- 
bacter aerogenes on the other hand grows best on sugars 
and will not ferment grain mashes directly. Fermentations 
have been successfully conducted on a pilot plant scale 
with both these species, most of the work on the aerogenes 
fermentation being done by the Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratories at Peoria while the polymyxa fermen- 
tation is being studied by the National Research Labora- 
tories at Ottawa, Canada. These fermentations have also 
been studied by Joseph E. Seagram and Sons, Louisville, 
Ky., The Schenley Research Institute, Lawrenceburg, Ind., 
and other industrial concerns. The species Aeromonas 
hydrophila also ferments glucose according to equativns | 
and IV.%° 

Ethanol and 2,3-butanediol can be produced from the 
same raw material in approximately the same yields. How- 
ever the cost of the diol will always be a little more than 
tax-free ethanol since it is more difficult to recover. Almost 
one half of the sugar fermented is converted to carbon 
dioxide, a product of little commercial value in each case. 
It has been found, however, that other bacteria ferment the 
sugar by reactions which result in a smaller fraction being 
lost in this way. Thus Serratia marcescens will catalyse 
reaction II and Bacillus subtilis reaction III* * where the 
losses as carbon dioxide are only one quarter and one 
third respectively. These species also catalyse side-reac- 
tions, the former catalysing reaction IV and the latter re- 
action V. The best strains of B. subtilis will ferment 86 
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per cent of the glucose according to reaction III, giving 
about thirty pounds of 2,3-butanediol, thirty pounds of 
glycerol and ten pounds of lactic acid per hundred pounds 
of glucose fermented. These organisms have not yet been 
siudied on a pilot plant scale. 


PROPERTIES OF 2,3-BUTANEDIOL 


2,3-Butanediol is an odorless, colorless, viscous liquid. 
It exists in three stereoisomeric forms, i.e., dextro, levo and 
meso. The dextro and levo isomers rotate the plane of 
polarized light to the same extent but in opposite directions, 
otherwise they are identical in all physical properties. 
When mixed with each other in equal amounts they give a 
mixture which cannot be separated into the original com- 
ponents by any simple physical means and which differs 
from them in its physical properties. The meso form is 
optically inactive and differs from the other isomers in all 
its physical properties. 

It is important to recognize the difference between these 
isomers since they are produced in different proportions 
by different species of bacteria. The diol produced by 
Aerobacter aerogenes is chiefly the meso isomer but con- 
tains 5-10 per cent of the dextro isomer,’ while Aerobacil- 
lus polymyxa gives practically pure levo diol.*:° S. marces- 
cens gives the meso isomer mixed with about 2 per cent of 
the dextro. The diol produced by Aeromonas hydrophila 
is also mostly meso but contains 5-10 per cent of the levo 
isomer’’ while the B. subtilis diol consists of 60 per cent 
meso and 40 per cent levo. The dextro-levo mixture is 
formed along with the meso isomer in laboratory prepara- 
tions’? but has not yet been found as a fermentation prod- 
uct. 

The properties of these isomers are compared in Table I. 
They differ greatly in their melting points and the freezing 
points of the aqueous solutions. The evo isomer might com- 
pete with ethanediol as a permanent type antifreeze!? while 
the meso isomer is useless for this purpose. Both of these 


isomers form hydrates on mixing with water. This is 


clearly shown in the case of the meso isomer by the shape 


of the freezing point-composition curve of its aqueous solu- 
tions.'* The freezing point of water is depressed slightly 
by addition of a small amount of the meso diol but on 
addition of more it increases to a maximum at 50 per cent 
concentration. The levo isomer does not show a maximum 
but gives a minimum at 50-60 per cent concentration. These 
data have been erroneously interpreted as showing the levo 
isomer does not form a hydrate.* '* There is ample evi- 
dence that it does'*: since on mixing with water heat is 
generated, the freezing point depression is greater than 
expected, the density of the solution passes through a max- 
imum at 50 per cent concentration, and the molecular rota- 
tion passes through a minimum at approximately the same 
concentration. 
are similar. 


The affinities of both isomers for water 


They are quite hygroscopic. Exposure of a one-centi- 
meter layer of 2,3-butanediol to air saturated with water 
vapour at room temperature resulted in a 10 per cent in- 
crease in weight in sixteen hours.'® 

Very little exact data on the solvent properties of 2,3- 
butanediol exist. However it forms a series with 1,2-pro- 
panediol (propylene glycol) and ethanediol (ethylene gly- 
col) where the solubility in ether increases in the order 
ethanediol, 1,2-propanediol, and 2,3-butanediol. Thus an- 
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TABLE | 


Properties of the lsomeric 2,3-Butanediols 


d,! Mix- 


Levo Meso ture Reference 


Specific rotation at 26°C. —I13.34° 0.00° 0.00° 8 
Boiling point °C./760 mm. 178 182 177 11, 13 
Melting point °C. 18 34.4 7.6 i 
Freezing point of a 50% 
aqueous solution °C. 
Refractive index 


Property 


—30 
—1.4318 
at 26°C. 

0.991 


\4* ' 13 
1.4325 se 89 
at 35°C. 
Density at 20°C. 1.004* ; 12 
Density of a 50% aqueous 


solution at 20°C. 1.027* ea 12 


This is 


1.923 


*The meso-dextro diol produced by A. aerogenes was used. 
90-95 per cent of the meso isomer. 


hydrous 2,3-butanediol is completely miscible with ethyl 
ether while ethanediol dissolves in it to the extent of only 
8 per cent at room temperature. It is safe to predict from 
this that 2,3-butanediol is the best of the three compounds 
as a solvent for “fat-soluble” or non-polar substances, but 
not as good a solvent for polar substances. However, these 
differences may not be very large and often it could be 
used interchangeably with ethanediol, the chief factor gov- 
erning their use being an economic one. 

Some preliminary work has been done on the toxicity 
of 1-2.3-butanediol.1* The results are shown in Table II; 
the toxicities of some other diols are also given for com- 
parison. 

It is dangerous to extrapolate the results in this table 
to humans; the lethal doses for humans are probably much 
less.16 While 7-2,3-butanediol is only approximately one- 
half as toxic as ethylene glycol it is nearly twice as toxic 
as propylene glycol. 


DERIVATIVES OF 2,3-BUTANEDIOL 


2.3-Butanediol could serve as the starting material for 
the synthesis of a large number of organic chemicals. This 
review is restricted to a few easily obtained derivatives. 

Esters are readily formed and almost complete conver- 
sion to the di-esters can be obtained. These have boiling 
points about 110 deg. C. higher than the corresponding 
esters of ethanol. The diacetate is of particular interest 
since it has been prepared on a pilot plant scale as an 
intermediate in the synthesis of butadiene.’*:?° It is a 
colorless liquid with an odor very much like ethyl acetate. 
The isomers of 2,3-butanediol give isomeric diacetates 
which differ in their physical properties, particularly in 
their melting points—thus the meso diacetate melts at 3 
deg. C. while the dl diacetate (M.P. 41-42 deg. C.) is a 
solid at room temperature.'! These compounds might find 
application in flavors or perfumes; their odors are more 
persistent than the ethyl esters. 


TABLE II 


Relative Oral Toxicities of Diols for Rats 


No. of 
animals used 


Diol used LD 50 (ml./kgm.)* Reference 
21.0 89 
19.0 15 
Diethanediol 14.8 145 
/-2,3-butanediol 11.5 25 


Ethanediol 5.5 147 


d/-|,2-propanediol 
dl-1,3-butanediol 


*Dose killing 50 per cent of the animals (ml. per Kgm. of body wt.) 
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Like other diols, 2,3-butanediol forms cyclic acetals and 
ketals.*°: * These have the general structure: 


CH; 
CH —O R, 


CH —O “Ry 
CH, 


where R; is a H— or CHg— radical and Re may be one of 
a large number of organic radicals. These compounds are 
formed at room temperature when a mixture of the diol 
and an aldehyde or ketone is treated with a small amount 
of a strong acid. They are colorless liquids of low viscos- 
ity, stable to alkaline hydrolysis but easily hydrolysed by 
acids to the compounds from which they were made. They 
are intermediate between ethers and esters in many of 
Like ethers they 
are subject to auto-oxidative peroxide formation. The 
The methyl 


their physical and chemical properties. 


ketals have a pronounced camphor-like odor. 
ethyl ketal is of particular interest since it can be ob- 
tained in high yields by continuous distillation of 2,3- 
butanediol in the presence of sulphuric acid.** The levo 
diol gives a liquid (B.P. 133 deg. C.) which is miscible 
with petroleum but soluble in water to the extent of only 
0.5 per cent. It auto-oxidizes on standing but this can be 
prevented for several months at least by adding 0.01 per 
cent of an antioxidant such as hydroquinone or O-pheny 
lene diamine. The peroxides are easily removed by distil- 
lation. Acetoin condenses readily with 2,3-butanediol to 
give a hydroxy ketal (B.P. 181 deg. C.) which has the 
interesting property with 
either water or petroleum ether. 
find use as solvents or as motor fuels. 

Acetoin and diacetyl can be made from 2,3-butanediol 
by catalytic oxidation®® or dehydrogenation.** They both 
occur in nature where they are formed by bacteria along 


of being completely miscible 


These compounds may 


with 2.3-butanediol. 

Acetoin (CH;.CHOH.CO.CH:;) is a colorless liquid boil- 
ing at 144 deg. C. 
but not as hygroscopic as 2,3-butanediol. 
has very little odor but is readily oxidized to the aromatic 
diacetyl. Diacetyl (CHs.CO.CO.CH;) is a yellow liquid 
which appears colored even when diluted with one thou- 
It is soluble in fats and 


It is completely miscible with water 
When pure it 


sand parts of a colorless liquid. 
will also dissolve in four parts of water at room tempera- 
ture. It is volatile (B.P. 89 deg. C.) and has a very strong 
aroma. This aroma is of considerable interest since it 
has been found to be responsible for the aroma of tobacco 
smoke, roasted coffee, honey and dark beer.*° Acetoin is 
found in these products also, usually in higher concentra- 
tion than the diacetyl. Since it is easily oxidized to diacetyl 
it can be regarded as a less volatile reserve supply of 
aroma. 

A great many papers have been published on diacetyl 
in its relation to the aroma of butter. It is normally found 
in a concentration of 1-2 p.p.m.”* although a concentration 
of 5 p.p.m. is considered more palatable.2” It can be used 
for improving the flavor of butter and margarine. It also 
has preservative value; 10-12 p.p.m. of diacetyl will pre- 
serve margarine from the development of “off-flavors” bet- 
ter than 0.2 per cent benzoic acid.2° In addition it gives a 
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butter-like aroma to the margarine, when added in the 
recommended quantity of 6 p.p.m.”® 

Diacetyl has antiseptic properties; a 0.1 per cent solu- 
tion will kill most pathogenic bacteria.”® It will also inhibit 
the growth of the tubercle bacillus** ** and many non- 
pathogenic organisms** much more effectively than ben- 
zoic acid. 

The success of the experiments with margarine indicate 
that further experiments on the use of diacetyl as a flavor 
and preservative in fatty foods might be well worthwhile. 
It might also find a use in ointments and lotions. 
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Neil’s Laboratory Becomes Neil Products 


The company name of Neil’s Laboratory, 11201 West 
Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif., has been changed to Neil 
Products, Inc. There will be no change in policy or per- 


sonnel. 


Clove Industry of Madagascar 


Madagascar’s 1946 clove crop is estimated at 5,000 
metric tons. If this figure is reached it will be the largest 
output since 1940, when 5,120 metric tons were produced. 
The level of production was low for the period 1941-45. 

During the period 1938-45 approximately 98 percent of 
Madagascar’s production was exported. In 1945 the United 
States was the principal country of destination of Mada- 
gascar cloves by taking 2,033 metric tons. France took 
591 metric tons. 

The market situation in 1946 may be subject to disturb- 
ing factors if the crop is as large as predicted and if Mada- 
gascar’s prices are not alined with those of competing pro- 
ducing areas that, because of lack of shipping, accumu- 
lated large stocks during the war. Clove consumption in 
France and its colonies in normal times has always been 
far below the island’s production; therefore, Madagas- 
car must depend on selling to other world markets.—For- 
eign Commerce. 
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Cyclic Terpene Alcohols as Flavoring Agents 


Some cyclic terpene alcohols are far 


more important flavor components 


than most open chain terpene alcohols 


by MORRIS B. JACOBS, Pu.D. 


Adjunct Professor of Chemical Engineering, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


N a previous article of this series, the place that the 

open chain terpene alcohols, such as geraniol, citronel- 
lol, rhodinol, linaloél, isogeraniol, nerol, and farnesol, 
hold as flavor ingredients was discussed. There are related 
monocyclic and bicyclic terpene alcohols. Some of these 
cyclic compounds are far more important flavor compo- 
nents than most of the open chain terpene alcohols. Men- 
thol, terpineol, borneol, isopulegol and santalol are repre- 
sentative of this group. 


MONOCYCLIC TERPENE ALCOHOLS 


Terpineol, Lilacin, is a mixture of its a-, $-, and ‘- 
isomers which are found in many essential oils. Its for- 
mula is generally represented as 


CH; 
C 
H.( CH 
Ht CH 
; CH 
COH 
H;C CH; 
Terpineol 


The commercial product is a colorless liquid with a lilac 
odor, a peach flavor, and a sweet taste. It has a density in 
the range of 0.935 to 0.940, a boiling point of 216-218 
deg. C., and a refractive index of about 1.480. Terpineol 
is very slightly soluble in water but it is soluble in aqueous 
alcohol solutions, in decreasing order: 90 per cent 1:1, 
70 per cent 1:2, 60 per cent 1:5, 50 per cent 1:9, 45 per 
cent 1:18. 

Terpineol has been prepared by treatment of terpinol 
hydrate with 20 per cent phosphoric acid, by the action 
of alcoholic sulfuric acid upon pinene, or by distilling 
terpinol with very dilute hydrochloric acid. It is used in 
the preparation of apricot, peach, and pineapple flavor 
ester mixtures. a-Terpineol is 1-p-menthen-8-ol, or 1- 
methyl-4-isopropyl-l-cyclohexen-8-ol. The /-form is found 
in camphor oil; the d-form is present in petitgrain and 
neroli oils. @-Terpineol is 8(9)-p-menthen-l-ol or 1-methyl 
4-isopropenylcyclohexan-1-ol, and has been separated from 
the lower boiling fraction of commercial terpineol. 
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8 —Terpineol 


Trimethylcyclohexanol, 3,3,5-trimethyleyclohexanol, _ 1- 
methyl-3-dimethyleyclohexanol, also known as_ cyclonol, 
though not a terpene alcohol is closely related. It is a 
solid which crystallizes about room temperature. ‘This 
compound has a menthol-like odor and has the property 
of giving the cooling effect that is given by menthol. Tri- 
methyleyclohexanol has been accepted as a denaturant for 
alcohol in place of U. S. P. menthol and has been used as 
a replacement for menthol in cosmetics. The compound 
was introduced about 1944 and there is not a great deal 
of information available about its use as a flavoring 
material. Trimethylcyclohexanol has a density of 0.878 
at 40/20 deg. C. and it boils at 198 deg. C. 
in water. 


It is insoluble 


Actually trimethylcyclohexanol is more closely related 
in structure to meta-menthol, as can be seen from the 
formulas. than to menthol itself. 


OH OH 


H;C —CH C 
C CH; C CH; 
He H. 
Trimethyleyclohexanol meta—Menthol 
Menthol is probably one of the oldest known flavoring 
agents for the Japanese are reputed to have known it for 
over 2000 years and it was separated from peppermint oil 
by Gaubius in 1771. Menthol, also known as 3-p-men- 
thanol, hexahydrothymol, and 1-methyl-4-isopropylcyclo- 
hexan-3-ol, is a crystalline substance with a strong odor 
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Menthol 


and cooling sweet taste of peppermint oil. Natural menthol 
has a density of 0.890, a refractive index of 1.458, a boil- 
ing point of 212 deg. C., a melting point of 41-43 deg. C.. 
and an optical rotation of -43 to -50 deg. While menthol 
is readily soluble in alcohol, it is only slightly soluble in 
water. 

Natural menthol is obtained by cooling peppermint oil 
to a temperature low enough to permit the menthol to 
crystallize out. Lesser amounts of menthol are obtained 
from peppermint oil from American sources than from 
Chinese and Japanese type peppermint oil. The American 
source of peppermint oil is Mentha piperita; the Japanese 
type oil of peppermint is obtained from Mentha arvensis 
(canadensis) var. piperascens; and the Chinese source is 
Mentha arvensis var. glabrata. 

Synthetic menthol can be made by hydrogenation or 
reduction of suitable compounds such as thymol, pulegone, 
piperitone, menthone and from citronellal by way of iso- 
pulegol. Because of the asymmetric carbon atoms in the 
starting materials, the various synthetic menthols pro- 
duced are mixtures of optically active and inactive isomers 
of which at least 12 are known, eight of the former and 
four of the latter. Because of the many isomers and the 
different methods of synthesis, both the physical and 
organoleptic properties of commercial menthols vary con- 
siderably. 

The principal use for menthol is in the preparation of 
peppermint and lime flavors for representative products 
like candy, chewing gum, cough drops, and liqueurs. It 
is also widely used in medicinal preparations. 


Isopulegol, 8 (9)-p-menthen-3-ol, 1-methyl-4-isopropeny! - 


cyclohexan-3-ol 


CH; 
CH 
H.C CH, 
HC CHOH 
CH 
Cc: 
H;C CH, 
Isopulegol 


is a liquid with a marked burning, very bitter taste, a 
peach flavor and an odor, as would be expected, resem- 
bling menthol. It has a specific gravity of 0.915 and boils 
at 94 deg. C. under reduced pressure (14 mm.). As noted 
above, isopulegol can be obtained from d-citronellal by 
rearrangement in the presence of 5 per cent sulfuric acid. 
Among the flavor ester mixtures for which it has been 


recommended as a component are apricot, caramel, cherry, 
peach, and plum. 
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The principal bicylic terpene alcohol used for flavoring 
purposes is borneol. 


CH 
Cc 
H.C CHOH 
H;C —C—CH,; 
H.C v®¥ CH, 
CH 


Borneol 


This compound is a crystalline solid having a sweet taste 
and an odor resembling camphor and pepper. Borneol 
has a specific gravity of 1.011; it has a boiling point of 
214 deg. C.; it melts at 208 deg. C.; and it has an optical 
rotation of 37 to 38 deg. Borneol has been suggested for 
mint-type flavors and it is commonly used in medicinals. 

Santalol is a sesquiterpene or triterpene alcohol for it 
has three isoprene groups. 


CH; 
H.C CH—C —CH.CH2CH :CCH.OH 
CH; 
CH: 
HC- —CCH; 
CH 


Santalol 


It is a colorless, oily liquid with a pronounced sandalwood 
odor, a bitter-sweet astringent taste and a spicy aroma. 
Commercial santalol is obtained from sandalwood oil by 
fractional distillation and consists of a mixture of two 
isomers, 2-santalol and @-santalol. The former has a density 
of 0.977-0.984, a boiling point of 300 deg. C., a refractive 
index of 1.505-1.509, and an optical rotation of about +] 
deg. The latter has a density of 0.985-0.986, a boiling 
point of 309-310 deg. C., the same refractive index, and 
an optical rotation of —51 deg. Both isomers are insoluble 
in water and soluble in alcohol, the mixture being soluble 
in 70 per cent alcohol 1:4, and in 96 per cent 1:1. Santalol 
has been used in wax-type flavor essences. 

An analogous sesquiterpene alcohol whose structurue is 
not yet definitely known but is probably bicyclic is guaiol. 
It boils at about 228 deg. C., and has an optical rotation 
of —29.8 deg. Guaiol is insoluble in water but is soluble 
in alcohol and acetic acid. This compound is obtained 
from guaiac wood. It has been used as a fixative. 

Many of the terpene alcohols form esters which have 
wide application both in flavors and perfumery. 


Flavored Notes 


In a study of possible substitutes for cinnamaldehyde, 
it was found that furanacrolein, a-methylfuranacrolein, 
p-methoxycinnamaldehyde, a-methylcinnamaldehyde and 
cinnamaldehyde dimethy] acetal had satisfactory organolep- 
tic properties. Furanacrolein proved to be the best of 16 
compounds studied. 

* + ae 

Citral has been synthesized by a general method for 

the synthesis of @-substituted crotonaldehyde.—M. B. J. 
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Benzaldehyde 


N. F. and Technical Grades 


.,.@ versatile intermediate in the manufacture of pharma- 
ceuticals, dyes and organic chemicals such as cinnamic acid, 
cinnamic aldehyde and benzyl benzoate. Widely used as a 
flavoring agent, it is also popular as a fragrance in soaps and 
toilet preparations. Shipped in glass carboys or in steel drums. 

Developing new uses for the QUALITY chemicals produced 
by Heyden is a continuous program of research in our labora- 
tories. Technical data sheets and other informative material 


will be sent on request. 


ererre “ SORA ies 
Chemical Corporation © 
3793S SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 1; N. Ve 


Chicago Sales Office: 180 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
* Benzoates * Benzoic Acid + Benzyl Chloride * Bromides + Chlorinated Aromatics * Medicinal Creosotes ° 
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by ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 


HEREVER this reporter went in the 
United States he found that the 
scarcity of vanolin has seriously interfered 
with production of cosmetics and toiletries. 
The comment was heard just as frequently 
in California, and in the Pacific Northwest 

-the home of Dermetics—as it was in the 
region of the Great Lakes and in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. This naturally aroused a 
curiosity about the labor troubles of the 
Monsanto Chemical Co. which has its head- \ 
quarters at St. Louis and which is the «™ 
source of vanolin. 

The visit to the Monsanto offices in St. 
Louis, and the acquaintance with Edgar Monsanto Queeny, 
the presiding genius of the Monsanto system of plants, is 
one of the most interesting experiences of the 12,000-miles 
ramble around the United States during the months of 
August and September. Queeny is only 48 years old, a 
native of St. Louis and a typical product of the conserva- 
live key-board city of the mid-section of the Mississippi 
Valley. This city, which has its own version of the Mardi- 
Gras each October, known as the Week of the Veiled 
Prophet when the people of the metropolis give themselves 
up to a revel of gorgeous parades, balls, and other diver- 
tisements, features vast uses of the products of your 
industry. 


St. Louis also has produced other brilliant younger men 
such as Ed Stettinius, who has had a not unimportant part 
in recent world affairs. 


Stettinius, the scion of a notable 
old St. Louis family, comes to mind because there is much 
that is curiously similar in the personalities of Queeny, 
and Stettinius. Both have the breeding and the supple 
polish, and the realistic quality of altruism, which is rather 
characteristic of the younger men who make the backbone 
of the great Missouri metropolis. 


PREVALENCE OF STRIKES 

Strikes are commonplace wherever you go in this coun- 
try. There are innumerable local strikes in almost every 
section, every city, every community. Because they are 
local you hear almost nothing about them. Collectively 
they are one of the serious reasons for the creeping paraly- 
sis you feel stealing over the initiative of many business 
activities. Incidentally, in Washington, D. C., you hear 
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Edgar Monsanto Queeny 


that when the November elections are out 
of the way the present truce between na- 
tional labor leaders and politicos will be 
off, and the national unions again will de- 
mand upward revision of contracts; and 
that some sweeping nationwide strikes are 
inevitable. 

The Monsanto strike involves directly 
upwards of 5000 men, and, indirectly, an- 
other 10,000. It has been going on since 
early Spring. over 20 weeks, and has en- 
tailed millions of losses to highly paid 
workers and to those involved in the chem- 
ical products of the Monsanto Chemical 
Co. There is no conflict over the rate of pay. Monsanto’s 
work force admittedly is among the best paid in the coun- 
try. This fact was volunteered by some sad _ striking 
employees of the company. 


POLICY AT MONSANTO 

Mr. Queeny ardently believes in well-paid workers. He 
says so in his widely read book, “The Spirit of Enter- 
prise,” and it is of record when he and his fellow chemists 
found a way to reduce the cost of a certain chemical from 
$16.00 an ounce to $3.00 per pound the economic surplus 
was split three ways, one-third to the workers, one-third 
to the stockholders, and one-third to the customers. Last 
Fall, when the professional union leaders demanded pay 
increases for Monsanto’s workers, Mr. Queeny found the 
scale was consistent with the increase he already had 
determined was equitable, and he gave raises which vir- 
tually were greater than were anticipated. 
the concession misunderstood. 


Apparently 
In the Spring the 
professional union leaders, who mostly are not employed 
by Monsanto, demanded a closed shop. Mr. Queeny sin- 
cerely believes in the social and economic right of the 
worker to unionize; but he also holds tenaciously that the 
employer should be free to employ those who do not belong 
to a union. And that is the reason for the present devastat- 
ing Monsanto strike. Mr. Queeny has said he would 
rather close the plants permanently than yield to the de- 
mands of the professional unionist economists and leaders. 
Many workers do not appear to be utterly convinced that 
the closed Monsanto shop is essential to their welfare. But 
they fear to buck the union spirit. And, therefore, there 


was 
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ON THE SCENT... 


The trail always leads to the perfume 


stylist. He knows what women prefer and can create either 


a subtle or an utterly frank compound that will add 


distinction and personal identity to your powder. 


Scores of Dreyer-created face powder 
scents of high fidelity are being widely used 
by the country’s most exacting cosmetic 


merchandisers, such as 


APPLE BLOSSOM 
FdeA, 4497 
LORIGOL 3424 
BOUQUET, S. H. 
and the very 
new SILK, 460 


Write for samples and catalog 
listing complete selection. 


ESSENTIAL OILS * AROMATIC CHEMICALS “> 
PERFUME COMPOUNDS * FLAVORS BOSTON HAROLD H. BLOOMFIELD 
<N CHICAGO WM. H. SCHUTTE CO. | THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CINCINNATI WM. G. SCHMITHORST KANSAS CITY 
DETROIT L. H. CARLSON AND CITHS THROUGHOUT MIDDLEWEST 


PITTSBURGH B. OSTROFF 
LOS ANGELES ALBERT ALBEK, Inc. MEXICO CITY EMILIO PAGUAGA 
119 WEST 19th STREET - NEW YORK 11,N. Y.  pHnaveena R. PELTZ CO. PRINCIPAL CITIES IN SOUTH AMERICA 
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is at present a complete stalemate, with no solution in 
sight. In passing it may be interesting to learn the Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., under Mr. Queeny’s leadership, has 
grown into a $100,000,000 organization, with 33 plants, of 
which two were in England, two in Canada, one in Austra- 
lia, and one is in South America. 

Mr. Queeny himself has a great zest for photography, 
for salmon fishing, and for writing. He has published a 
story of adventure, “Cheekako.” besides “The Spirit of 
Enterprise,” and the publishers are about to bring out his 
great volume on “Ducks,” lavishly illustrated with extraor- 
dinary color-photos taken by himself and Mrs. Queeny. 
He emphasizes he writes every word of his books himself, 
without the aid of ghost writers; and he has donated the 
considerable returns from his book, “The Spirit of Enter- 
to the Red Cross. 


holders, and reviews of operations for employees, which he 


prise,” The annual reports for stock- 
personally writes, have been widely used by industry gen- 
erally as models for completeness, clarity, and simplicity 
of statement. He is a chemist, with great admiration for 
the subtle skills of those engaged in the perfume, cosmetics, 
toiletries and allied industries. He was a Naval officer in 


World War I. 


MULTIPLE-MANAGEMENT PLAN 


It is interesting to note the multiple-management plan, 
devised by C. P. McCormick, the head of the spice estab- 
lishment at Baltimore to provide close liaison between 
workers and management, as a substitute for a union, has 
been defined by the Third Circuit Court of appeals as a 
company-dominated labor organization, in violation of the 
Wagner Act. The decision undoubtedly will be appealed 
to the Supreme Court. If the lower court is sustained, more 
than 500 employees who adopted the plan in good faith, 


and in agreement with their employees, will be open to 


charges of unfair labor practices by any union which cares 
to take the case before the N.L.R.B. 
jeopardizes the legality of innumerable management-labor 
The Circuit Court found no fault with dis- 
cussions and functions limited to production problems in 


The decision alse 
committees. 


a plant, but held discussions of work-hours, retirement 
plans, wages, vacation pay, and similar subjects, as illegal 
since the management has the final decision. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


In Chicago, toward the end of the swing around the 
nation, this reporter found the hotels filled with the mem- 
bers of the American Chemical Society, who were attend- 
ing their annual convention in great numbers. Concurrent- 
ly, they were holding the Fourth National Chemical FEx- 
position at the Colisseum, a vast place, which, for five 
days and nights, was crowded with people from the indus- 
try who came from all parts of the hemisphere, not merely 
from this continent. Men and women representing the 
producers of perfumes, cosmetics, toiletries, flavors, and 
soaps, in all parts of the Americas, came in great numbers. 
Approximately 200 exhibitors displayed an extraordinary 
variety of materials and chemical products, as well as the 
machinery, equipment and facilities utilized by various 
units of the industry. Your industry was much interested 
in displays by producers and distributors of alcohol, alumi- 
num. aromatics, packaging equipment, chemical plant facil- 
ities, food chemicals, plastics, colors, containers. deter- 
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gents, dyes, emulsifiers, glycerine and derivatives, soaps 
and The 
motion picture exhibits, in abundant number, attracted 
much interest. 


bases, solvents, stearates, and many others. 


DOWNWARD CURVE OF SALES 

Distributors as well as suppliers in Chicago, St. Louis, 
and other centers of the area reported that sales had curved 
down since May. They reported inventories diminished, 
both wholesale and retail, and appeared conscious of a lack 
of tendency to increase stocks for the time. There was - 
the common trouble about materials, containers, and other 
facilities. It was the universal expectation that the holiday 
business would be good, but there was no clear indication 
about what might happen after the holidays. 

Apparently any material change in the character of those 
who come to Congress after the November elections is 
expected to have a decidedly uplifting effect on next year’s 
business. From the point of view of the great majority of 
business people almost any change in the personnel of 
Government will be helpful. They are pessimistic about 
all branches of the Federal Government everywhere. They 
appear to regard the Government agencies, particularly 
OPA and CPA, as mainly engaged in establishing profit- 
controls rather than price-controls. And it seems to be the 
general assumption that the bureaus are wholly out of step 
with the rest of country, and that the main purpose of all 
bureaus is to assure themselves of continuity of job tenure. 

Credit people everywhere reported a great increase in 
applications for charge accounts; and the banks reported 
during August and September there had been a sudden 
increase in applications for $200 and $300 personal loans, 
together with an attenuation of savings accounts, and 
greatly increased sales of small holdings of bonds and 
other securities. Everywhere it was reported collections 
had been speeded up and credit tightened. In many in- 
stances stores appeared to have on their shelves substantial 
quantities of the goods which previously had been reported 
in urgent demand. 

There was general skepticism about figures in Govern- 
ment reports as well as other reports. It seemed generally 
assumed that much of the drop in the securities and stock 
market was due to an excessively pessimistic report by 
railroads in their effort to secure an increase in freight 
tariffs ICC. This pessimism is assumed to have 
caused universities and similar public institutions to sell 
large blocks of their railroad stocks, in the wake of which 
followed other declines. Truly, there is no apprehension 
prevalent in the West, the South, the Southwest, and the 


Mid-West; but there is impatience, bewilderment, con- 


from 


fusion, distrust, and people are puzzled about the contradic- 
tions between what they experience and see, and what they 
In a broader sense they feel as they felt 
during Prohibition. 


hear and read. 
They do not believe their newspapers 
All this makes them cau- 
tious and causes certain widespread suspension of act and 


and periodicals and the radio. 


thought. as though people were waiting for something to 
explode. 


SYRUPS RATION FREE 


Syrups which may be used industrially in place of sugar 
now may be used ration free providing the nearest OPA 
office is informed how much the user has on hand; where; 
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and how much sugar-solids the syrup contains. All this 
was to be reported before October 15. 

Lipstick, face powder, face cream, foundation cream, 
toothpaste, and all similar cosmetic items, selling for 25¢ 
or less, have been decontrolled, and are free from ceilings, 
in order to make their sale possible in the 5 and 10 cent 
stores, and to prompt manufacturers to resume production. 
Facial tissues now may be sold at 8 per cent increase over 
the March 1942 levels. 


increased. 


Labor and material costs have 
By direction of the Department of Agriculture 
OPA announced ceilings will remain indefinitely on prices 
of olive oil, stearic and oleic acids, tallows, greases, soap 
stocks, copra and coconut oil, castor beans, palm and palm 
kernel oils, castor oil, and others. 

War Assets Administration reports it has on hand $30,- 
000,000 worth of goods among which is a substantial 
volume of cosmetics. Samples are supposed to be on hand 
at regional offices. It names soaps, tooth paste, shaving 
lotions, talcum powder, and unclassified cosmetics. It is 
singular to learn that hitherto all this supply, included in 
a $2,000,000 overall, has been purchased by top-priority 
units such as State and Federal Governments for their 
institutions. These surplus items henceforth are to be sold 
at fixed prices, shipped from military supply depots or 
WAA warehouses. Pure Food and Drug Administration 
spot checks the items to test their condition. 

Toilet preparations, including tooth paste and powder, 
lipstick and rouge, face powder, hair tonic and brilliantine, 
and certain other cosmetics, whose manufacturers exported 
from the United States to the United Kingdom in 1936, 
1937, and 1938, may send to the U.K. 20 per cent of the 
value of their average annual shipments during those years. 


These are known as “token imports,” apparently main- 
tained to keep brands before the British public, but only 
in such volume as to make them non-competitive with the 


British products. Transactions to facilitate the exports 
must be conducted through the Commodities Branch, Office 
of International Trade, Washington 25, D. C. 


DENTIFRICES TO PANAMA 


Commerce Department also let it be known there is a 
ready market for talcum powder and dentifrices in Panama. 
The annual absorption of talcum powder is approximately 
60,000 gross kilograms, 25 per cent of which is baby pow- 
der. The largest selling item is a % ounce box: which re- 
tails at 15¢. The most popular baby powder is a small 
package which sells at 35¢. Panama City takes 50 per cent, 
and Colon 20 per cent of the total. The absorption of 
dentifrices is estimated at 50,000 gross kilograms. Rela- 
tively the popularity attaches to tubes selling at 15¢, 35¢, 
and 50¢. Over 95 per cent of all dentifrices is toothpaste. 

Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that production of citronella 
and lemon grass oils in Guatemala had such a spurt during 
the war that the industry appears to be solidly established 
as a permanent enterprise. The climate is warm and very 
moist, which is appropriate, and the grasses sprout swiftly 
after each harvest. They are ready for cutting every 90 
days, giving four crops for distillation every year, all the 
year round. It has been found a field deteriorates after 
approximately 12 cuttings, or three years cultivation. Thev 
then allow the soil to rest, or the growers plan a soil 
restoring crop. The crop is cut by hand and is distilled in 
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a steam plant. Guatemala has developed grass specialists, 
and is devoting profits to improvement of crop-growing 
methods and to establishment of better distilling plants. 

Essential oils, sandalwood, sandalwood oil, menthol crys- 
tals, bay oil, and other similar products, were removed 
from import-controlled price-ceilings on September 25, 
1946, by Order SO 184, announced by Chief Z. B. Hyde. 
OPA Import Section, and officially published in the Fed- 
eral Register on September 27, 1946. Mr. Hyde empha- 
sizes that the removal of controls extends only to essential! 
oils used for perfumery, not for flavors, or foods. 

Essential oils, produced in the United States, whether 
used for perfumes or food, are classified by Chief H. H. 
Roeske, head of OPA Drugs, Pharmaceuticals and Cos- 
metics Section, as utterly free of price-controls. The OPA 
officials point out essential oils, not imported, are agri- 
cultural products under the new OPA Law, and as 
agricultural commodities they come under the clause which 
provides that products not listed as in short supply auto- 
matically are free of control. Essential oils were not listed 
by the Department of Agriculture on September 1. In- 
cluded are oils of erigeron, cedarwood, orange, grapefruit, 
sweet birch, wintergreen, peppermint, spearmint, worm- 
wood, wormseed, snakeroot, American pennyroyal, and 
others. 


EXPORTS TO PERU 


Toilet preparations heretofore exported to Peru from 
the United States and other countries may not be re- 
registered as foreign products if they are now or at any 
time have been manufactured in Peru. The new regula- 
tion was promulgated in Peru late in September by the 
Inspector-General of Pharmacies. The object is to prevent 
foreign manufacturers, who set up establishments in Peru 
during the war years, from abandoning their operations 
in Peru at this time, thus causing unemployment of Peru- 
vian workers and technicians, decreased consumption of 
Peruvian raw materials, less use of locally made products, 
and increased prices for the products (which have been 
made in Peru) if they are permitted to be imported from 
abroad. It is understood, however, the prohibition does 
not apply to packaging of foreign products imported in 
bulk. Seven American firms are affected. The chief hard- 
ship, however, falls upon Swiss, French, and Belgian 
operators, who recently have sought to cease Peruvian 
production, and to re-register for the purpose of importing 
the same brands from abroad. Most of the American 
manufacturers operate in Peru primarily to keep prices 
down and to obtain Peruvian status. 


Essential Oils Production in Java 


A dealer in essential oils just returned from Java, helps 
to clarify the ambiguous picture on that island, according 
to the Givaudanian. He reports that the government there 
has established a complete monopoly over all exports, with 
no exportation by private companies permitted. Most of 
all essential oil shipments are going by way of Amsterdam, 
but shipments thus far have been small. 

During the Japanese occupation the plantations were 
neglected, and labor and land were utilized for growing 
food. The interior plantations may be in a slightly better 
position, but it is difficult to get a definite report. 
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The importance of high-quality ingredients 
is recognized by manufacturers of successful 
cosmetic preparations—those purchased by 
‘‘brand name’’— because satistactory re- 
sults create a growing demand, and steady 
repeat sales. 

Consumer acceptance of cosmetic prepa- 
rations depends in large part on quality, 


uniformity, and reliability. Leading manu- 
facturers incorporate these sales-building 
features into their preparations by using 
Merck Chemicals. 


The high recognition accorded to Merck 
Chemicals throughout America is proof of 
how well the Company has kept faith with 
those whom it serves. 








MERCK FINE CHEMICALS 


fer the Cosmetic Industry 


MERCK & CO., Inc. . Manufacturing ‘Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis,Mo. + Chicago, III. 
Elkton, Va. - Los Angeles, Calif. 


Iz Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto + Valleyfield 
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Synthetic Sachet Base 


\ new synthetic sachet base has 
been developed by Perm-Odeur Co., 
which is stated to have lasting supe- 
rior qualities. This firm specializes 
in compounding and manufacturing 
perfume solutions for the printing. 
advertising, and allied trades. Its so- 
lutions are said not to cause dyes ot 
printing inks to bleed and can be ap- 
plied to the material to be processed 
after it has been printed. Perm-Odew 
products dry almost instantly. 

This firm is also in position to 
process materials such as paper, blot- 
ters. cloth, and the like in its own 
plant. 


Rotary Hand Pump 


Several advantages are claimed for 
a new rotary hand pump which has 
been designed by Bowser. Inc. 

This new pump has a capacity of 
10 GPM at normal cranking speed 
and is of the vane type with an alumi- 
num rotot, graphite carbon vanes. 
and stainless steel springs are used. 
Section and discharge ports are 
threaded for *4-inch iron pipe. The 
rust-proof working parts are said to 
eliminate the “freezing” action of 
rust due to condensation within the 
casing when the pump is not used 
frequently. 

The new pump will be marketed 
through jobbers and priced competi- 
tively in the lower brackets. 


High-Speed Dissolver 


Operating on a high-speed princi- 
ple that introduces components of 
laminar flow and interface shear, a 
new high-speed dissolver has been in- 
troduced by The Cowles Co. It is 
stated that field tests have demon- 
strated that 2 to 20 times faster dis- 
solving is possible with this machine 
than that of the standard _per- 
formance. 

Rugged design coupled with high 
quality materials and construction 
carefully machined to precision lim- 
its and long wear anti-friction bear- 
ings, assures maximum life with mini- 
mum maintenance requirements. The 
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dissolver is engineered to aim at 
safety, both from the explosion proof- 


ing and mechanical safety angles. 


Display Stand 


Frank J. Nussbaum, president of 
Blue River 
Corp., has 


Plastics Manufacturing 
designed an exclusive 
stand for Henri Bendel, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. An interesting feature 
of the stand, which holds bottles in 
place with rail-like Lucite bars, is 
that while the bottles are held se- 
curely, they may be rearranged or 
interchanged by the person behind 
the counter. 





Stand designed for Henri Bendel 


Blue River Plastics Manufacturing 
Corporation’s cosmetic packages and 
display stands are available for dis- 
tribution through The Richford 
Corp., 321 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


pH Indicators 


Announcement has been made by 
two firms of a pH indicator to re- 
place methyl orange. The _ indica- 
tors, under the names of Methyl- 
Purple and TruTest M-E-P Indicator, 
are manufactured by Fleisher Chemi- 
cal Co. and TruTest 
Inc. The indicators are sharp in 


Laboratories, 


color, sensitive and have an _ inter- 
mediary color change to warn of the 
end point of the titration. Color 
change is from green on the alkaline 
side, to intermediate gray, to a defi- 
nite purple on the acid side, or vice 


versa. 


Improved Label Glue 


“Cooler-Proof” is the trade name 
given the new improved semi-ice 
proof bottle glue recently introduced 
by Paisley Products, Inc. 

Cooler-Proof is described as a 
“jelly” glue. It is reddish brown in 
color, odorless, and is supplied to 
the trade in proper body making it 
ready-to-use. The jelly character of 
the glue is said to provide a tough. 
flexible, non-crystallizing film that 
withstands considerable immersion 
and resistance to the damp atmos- 


phere of refrigerators and ice boxes. 





New Catalogs 


The Meyercord Co., 5323 West 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill., is distributing 
a new loose-leaf catalog of stock De- 
cal designs for product decoration 
Hundreds of stock 
patterns are displayed in the new 
brochure. The Meyercord studios and 


now available. 


laboratories also create exclusive de- 
signs to order, which become the 
property of the user. 
The Association of Consulting 
Chemists and Chemical Engineers, 
Inc., has issued its 10th Edition, 
1946, Classified Directory. The Di- 
rectory is divided into three sections: 
1, a record of the various services 
performed by the members; 2, one- 
page statements from each member, 
descriptive of him and his organiza- 
tion’s qualifications, scope, functions 
and activities; 3, membership list and 
company affiliations of members and 
location of members 
and their firms. Copies may be ob- 


geographical 
tained without charge. 


“Physical Properties of Synthetic 
Organic Chemicals,” a new 12-page 
booklet, has just been issued by Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Corp.. 
30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Data on the physical properties. 
and applications for more than 175 
synthetic organic chemicals are pre- 
tabular 


sented in form for ready 


reference. 
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AMONG OUR FRIENDS 
Se ee 


Francois Morel, director of Lautier 
Fils, Grasse, France, who is well 
known throughout the entire indus- 
try, arrived in 
the United States 
by airplane Sep- 
tember 18. He 
was accompanied 
by his nephew, 

Eugene Morel, 

and Charles Cot- 

talorda, both of 

whom are associ- 

ated with the 
a 
rel’s first visit to the United States 
since the war started and most of his 
time consequently was spent in con- 
ference with Camille Bourguet, gen- 
eral manager of the American com- 
pany, Lautier Fils Inc., New York, 
N. Y. Mr. Morel expressed gratifica- 
tion with the progress made by the 
American company and was optimis- 
tic over the outlook for increased 
business in the coming years and a 
closer relationship than ever before 
between France and the. United 
States. All agricultural crops in 
France are generally very good this 
year, he reported; and some new 
plantations of flowers have been 
started. Due to economic conditions, 
high prices are likely to continue for 
some time to come. No damage was 
done during the war to any of the 
company’s plants in France, England. 
or Beyrouth, Syria, and production 
proceeding smoothly. Mr. 
Morel, his nephew and Mr. Cotta- 
lorda, plan to return to France by 
airplane the end of this month. 


is now 


Louis Amic, director of Roure 
Bertrand Fils and Justin Dupont. 
Paris, Grasse and Argenteuil, France, 
arrived in the United States by air- 
plane September 29 for a short stay 
in this country. Most of his time is 
being spent in conference with the 
executives of the American company. 


Roure-Dupont Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Henry J. Smyth has returned to the 
staff of Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., after four 
years in the service. Mr. Smyth, who 
was with the Export Department until 
he entered the Army, now makes his 
headquarters at the Chicago branch 
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office. Commissioned in the Field 
Artillery in 1942, Mr. Smyth re- 
ceived many awards while overseas 
with Patton’s Third Army. Among 
them are the Presidential Unit Cita- 
tion, Bronze Star, Air Medal and fom 
battle stars. 


Dr. Morris B. Jacobs is scheduled 
to give a course on the Technology of 
Economic Poisons in the Fall semes- 
ter 1946 at the Polytechnic Institute. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. This course covers 
the technology and chemistry of a 
wide group of compounds used for 
the control of rodents, insects, weeds. 
bacteria, moulds and other pests af- 
fecting the economic life of human 
beings. The chemistry and indus- 
trial application of 
fumigants, insecticides, repellents, 
herbicides, defoliants, fungicides, 
etc., will come under study. 


rodenticides, 


Steven T. Goode has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Chi- 
cago office of N. I. Malmstrom & Co., 
New York, N. Y. He joined the Chi- 
cage sales staff in 1945, following an 
absence of three years in the Army 
Air Force. Mr. Goode began his 
career with the company as a control 
chemist after which he joined the 
sales department. He was located 
first in the New York area and later 
in Chicago. 


Lt. Henry I. Medical 
Corps, is now stationed at Wakeman 
General Hospital, Camp Atterbury. 
Ind. Lt.-Graham was formerly with 
Florasynth Laboratories, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., and has done extensive 
research work on _ anti-oxidizing 
agents for citrus oil and lemon and 
orange oil preservations. Mrs. Gra- 
ham, who had been office manager 
for Florasynth Laboratories Chicago 
office for the past three years, ac- 
companied him to Camp Atterbury, 
where they now reside. 


Graham, 


John A. Field has recently re- 
turned to the New York office of 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., 
New York, N. Y., as technical repre- 
sentative for the Fine Chemical Di- 
vision. He had been on leave at the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion’s Office of Rubber Reserve in 


Washington, D. C. 


Bruce A. Gustin, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed district manager of the 
Charlotte office of Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemicals Corp., New York, 
N. Y. Richard M. Joslin, Charlotte 
district manager for the past two 
years, is being transferred to the 
Detroit office. 


Dr. C. A. Hochwalt, director of 
Monsanto Chemical Co. Central Re- 
search Laboratories, Dayton, Ohio, 
and one of the official witnesses of the 
atom bomb test at Bikini Lagoon, ad- 
dressed the Associated Drug and 
Chemical Industries of Missouri in 
St. Louis, Oct. 9. His talk was en- 
titled “As I Saw It at Bikini.” 


George Shine has been appointed 
assistant to the president of Der- 
metics, Inc., New York, N. Y. Mr. 
Shine had spent eight years with Den- 
nison Manufacturing Co. before the 
war, and just recently returned from 
five years in the service. He entered 
the Army as a 2nd Lieutenant and 
rose to the rank of Lt. Colonel. Most 
of this time was spent overseas. Mr. 
Shine holds the Legion of Merit, 
Bronze Star and the Croix de Guerre. 


Jay H. Schmidt, head of Special 
Toiletries Corp., Irvington, N. Bes who 
was president of the University of 
Michigan Club of New York, for 
three terms, has retired and has been 
made a governor of the club. 


Frances Hills has been appointed 
publicity director of Shulton, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.. to succeed Ruth 
Ann Bolway, who has resigned. Miss 
Hills, daughter of the late Laurence 
Hills. editor of the European edition 
of the New York Herald Tribune un- 
til his death in 1941, had been a free 
lance magazine writer. 


David G. Hoyer has been named a 
vice-president of the John Powell 
Export Corp., it was announced this 
month by John 
Powell, president 
of John Powell & 
Co., Inc., New 
Beams Wai Be 
manufacturers of 
basic materials 
for the insecti- 
cide industry. Mr. 
Hoyer, who has 
been assistant to 
the export man- 
ager since his re- 
lease from the Navy a year ago, was 
purchasing agent for the Powell com- 
pany before the war. 


David G. Hoyer 
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Kenneth C. White has been ap- 
pointed sales promotion manager ot 
the Glass Container division of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. He was formerly general sales 
manager of Libby Glass. 


Robert L. Duncan has been ap- 
pointed Albany district sales manager 
for Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corp.. New York, N. Y. He will be 
in charge of the corporation’s new 
Albany office located at 50 State St. 
Until recently, Mr. Duncan was a Lt. 
Colonel with the U. S. Army and saw 
service in North Africa, the Philip- 
pines and Okinawa. 


Melvin G. Peterson has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent of S. B. 
Penick & Co., New York, N. Y. He 
was previously with the 
Tire & Rubber Co. 


Firestone 


David W. Lynch has been named 
vice-president of John Powell & Co., 
Inc.. New York, N. Y. Mr. Lynch, 
who has headquarters at 350 N. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill., was formerly sales 
representative for the company in the 
Southwest and*®Middle West territor- 
ies. He will continue to service the 
same areas for the Powell company. 


Cyril S. Kimball, vice-president of 
Foster D. Snell, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
has been elected by the Council of 
London as the American vice-presi- 
dent of the Society of the Chemical 
Industry. 


Clinton Kelley, Mid-West 
sentative of Lynette Perfumes, Inc.., 
New York, N. Y., was elected presi- 
dent of the Detroit Co-Metic Club at 
its annual meeting held in connec- 
tion with the Cosmetic Show at the 
Hotel Statler. 


repre 


Joseph Leshin, who is widely 
known throughout the cosmetic in- 
dustry, with which he has been iden- 
tified for over 20 
years, is now as- 
sociated with the 
Weston Interna- 
tional Corp., 85 
E. Tenth St. 
New York, N. Y.. 
manufacturers of 
Weston lighters 
and lipstick con- 
tainers. Mr. 
Leshin will be in 
charge of the lip- 
stick container division, a field in 
which he has had many years of ex- 
perience. Backed by the company’s 


Joseph Leshin 
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battery of giant modern eyelet ma- 
chines and an experienced engineer- 
ing and designing staff, Mr. Leshin 
is enthusiastic about introducing the 
new and attractive line of lipstick 
containers. 


Lillian D. Nelson has become ex- 
ecutive secretary of the California 
Cosmetic Assn. Her address is: 
California Cosmetic Assn., 6347 
Fountain Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Kay Jonasson is the newly ap- 
pointed promotion director of Mary 
Chess. Inc., New York, N. Y. She 
will head the new school proposed by 
the company, and will train both 
traveling and store representatives. 
Miss Jonasson was formerly director 
of training for Jacqueline Cochran, 
and was with Strawbridge & Clothier 
and Lord & Taylor. Additional new 
personnel in the traveling division at 
Mary Chess under an expansion pro- 
gram includes: Helen Grinka, Louise 
M. Nichols and Beverly Tuttle. Wil- 
liam Sclater of Marion, Va., is cover- 
ing the South as sales representative. 


F. Moeller, export manager of 
Lehn & Fink Products Co.. New York, 
N. Y.. has been named chairman of 
the Inter-American committee of the 
Trade Mark Association of the United 
States. 


Richard C. Jones has been made 
assistant to the president for mer- 
chandising all divisions of Associated 
Products, Inc., Chicago, Ill. This in- 
cludes Chen Yu, Cloud Silk, Evyan, 
Ltd.. 5 Day Laboratories, Madame 
Huntingford, ete. Mr. Jones was 
formerly director of art for the same 
company. 


Victor E. Hovell has been made 
production manager of Advanced 
Cosmetics, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
He will be in charge of operations 
of the company’s Long Island City 
plant. 


Seymour Nussdorf has been made 
advertising manager of Alfred Dun- 
hill of London, Inc., and Mary Dun- 
hill, Inc., New York, N. Y. He takes 
the place of R. J. Prentiss who has 
been transferred to Chicago. 


John David has been appointed di- 
rector of sales for the Chicago de- 
partment store area by Paramount 
Cosmetics, Inc., New York, N. Y. He 
will also represent the firm in Mis- 
souri, Iowa and Illinois. Mr. David 
was formerly associated with Helena 
Rubinstein. 








Paul W. Pearson has been made 
sales manager of Prince Matchabelli, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. He is to be 
under the direc- 
tion of Leo V. 
Talamini, execu- 
tive vice - presi- 
dent and director 
of sales. Mr. 
back- 


ground, includes 


Pearson’s 


eight years of 
active depart- 


ment store work 
with Wm. Fil- 
ene’s. He spent 
three years in the U. S. Army Air 
Corps, and most recently has been 
assistant sales manager of Consoli 
dated Cosmetics. 


Paul W. Pearson 


R. S. Wilson has returned to 
Roycemore Toiletries, Inc., Chicago. 
[ll., from service in the U. S. Army. 
He was detached as a Lieutenant. 
Mr. Wilson will take over the Michi- 


gan, Ohio and Indiana territory. 


Dorothy de Mayo has taken over 
the Carole “Anne line of cosmetics. 
The firm will be known as the House 
of Carole Anne, Inc., with offices at 
565 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
New products are to be added to the 
line. "t 


John W. Ladd has joined Lucien 
Lelong, Inc., Chicago, IIL, as vice- 
president. He had been with the drug 
products division of Procter & Gam- 
ble Co. for the past several years, and 
before that was advertising manager 
of the United States Building and 
Loan League. 


Edith Steiger has been appointed 
advertising and publicity director of 
Parfums Corday, Inc., New York. 
N. Y. She was formerly associated 
with Revlon Products Corp. 


Richard M. Joslin has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Detroit office 
of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., New York, N. Y. He will re- 
place George D. Garrett, Jr., who is 
joining Carbide and Carbon Chemi- 
cals Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


Louis F. Margolies has become 
president of Countess Maritza Cos- 


metic Co., New York, N. Y. 


Louis Sasmor has been appointed 
sales manager of the V. Vivaudou, 
Inc., division of Universal Labora- 
tories, Long Island City, N. Y. He 
has been with the firm since 1934, 
and has been in the cosmetic and 
drug business for thirty years. 
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NEWS and EVENTS 


R. K. Snow 
Retirement Party 


A group of friends of R. K. (Rock) 
Snow, of the Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich., gathered at the Detroit 
Athletic Club on Monday night, Sept. 
23, to give him a retirement party. 
commemorating his retirement from 
active duty. 


R. K. Snow 


Mr. Snow has been in the pharma- 
ceutical sales division of the Dow 
Chemical Co. for exactly twenty- 
seven years. Prior to that time he 
had worked for the H. K. Mulford 
Co., now a part of Sharp and 
Dohme, Inc. He had also been a 
retail druggist and at one time had 
worked for the Upjohn Co., of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

While Mr. Snow’s activities were 
largely centered through the Midwest, 
he has covered the entire United 
States in his association with the 
Dow Chemical Co. 

At the gathering, Dr. R. E. Dor- 
land of the Dow Chemical Co. was 
Master of Ceremonies. C. E. Jamie- 
son discussed Mr. Snow as a golfer, 
and Harry Jackson (Frederick 
Stearns & Co.) reviewed his career 
as a salesman. Lee Doan of the Dow 
Chemical Co. talked about Mr. Snow, 
the Dow man, and Donald Melville 
of the Frank W. Kerr Co., and Robert 
Gugler of the Upjohn Co. recounted 
their social experiences with him. 

Almost fifty people from all parts 
of the United States came to the retire- 
ment party to pay tribute to their 
good friend, R. K. Snow. He was 
presented with a gift of silverware 
as a reminder of the occasion. 
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Office of International Trade 
Lifts Essential Oils from List 


The Office of International Trade 
lifted a large number of essential oils 
from the “positive list” on Sept. 6. 
under Department of Commerce 
schedule B, No. 207998. Spearmint, 
wintergreen, pennyroyal, sweet birch, 
citronella, and many other oils have 
been lifted, but peppermint oil and 
jasmine oil are still on the positive 
list. 


Maine Rejects 
Toiletries Tax 


The proposed additional tax of 5 
per cent on toiletries in the state of 
Maine, above the 20 per cent Federal 
excise tax, was defeated at a referen- 
dum held in connection with an elec- 
tion Sept. 10. 


Symposium to Discuss 
Organized Chemical Development 


“Organized Commercial Chemical 
Development” is the title of a sym- 
posium to be held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, N. Y., Dec. 12, 
1946. Joint sponsors are The Chemi- 
cal Market Research Assn., and the 
Technical Service Assn. 

Talks will be given by such out- 
standing speakers as: Dr. J. Boyd, 
Dr. C. F. Prutton, M. E. Clark, C. D. 
Kirkpatrick, Jan Oostermeyer, Dr. 
John Long, W. H. Harding, Dr. 
Lawrence W. Bass, W. J. Murphy and 
Francis J. Curtis. 

Subjects covered will be: “The 
Need for Organized Commercial De 
velopment.” “Chemical Market Re- 
search.” “Why Sales Departments 
Want Organized Commercial Chemi- 
cal Development.” “Market and Prod- 
uct Development.” “Application Re- 
search and Technical Service.” “The 
Qualifications and Training of 


. Personnel for Organized Commercial 


Chemical Development.” “Why 
Management Wants Organized Com- 
mercial Chemical Development.” 
Persons wishing to attend are re- 
quested to send for tickets by Nov. 
15 to Logan Grupelli, National Oil 
Products Corp., Harrison, N. J. 
Prices range from $12.50 for the 
whole program, including registra- 
tion, luncheon, social hour and din- 
ner, to $3.00 for registration only. 


Firmenich Partners Return to 
Switzerland After Flying Visit 


Following a brief visit to the United 
States, Dr. and Mrs. Roger Firmenich 
returned to Geneva, Switzerland, by 
airplane Oct 9. Dr. Firmenich is a 
partner of Firmenich & Cie, Geneva. 

It was Dr. Firmenich’s first visit 
to the United States in 15 vears. After 


Roger Firmenich Andre Firmenich 


attending a meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in Chicago, Dr. 
and Mrs. Firmenich flew to San Fran- 
cisco and then enjoyed a 12-day auto- 
mobile tour of the Pacific coast, re- 
turning to New York to meet Andre 
Firmenich, who arrived from Geneva 
by airplane, September 14. Andre 
Firmenich, it will be recalled, spent 
seven weeks in the United States last 
Spring. The primary purpose of his 
visit this time was to proceed to Can- 
ada to confer with the new Canadian 
agents. Both partners expressed sat- 
isfaction with the progress made by 
Firmenich & Co., New York, N. Y.., 
the American company, under the 
direction of Rupert C. Watson. 


Cosmetics Selling 
Under 25¢ Decontrolled 


Cosmetics selling at 25¢ or less at 
retail were decontrolled by the Office 
of Price Administration on Sept. 4. 


Further Decontrol of 
Waxes and Oils Passed 


Under General Maximum Price 
Regulation, Supplementary Order No. 
184, bayberry wax, bay oil, essential 
(perfumery) oils, locust bean gum, 
menthol crystals, pharmaceutical raw 
materials (animal origin, sandalwood 
and santalum album), sandalwood 
oil, and sardarac gum were lifted 
from price control on Sept. 25. 
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the scientifically developed synthetic Bergamot oil 
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Fritzsche 75th Anniversary 
Marked by Festive Week 


The gay celebration of the 75th 
Anniversary of the founding of 
Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New York. 
N. Y., reached its climax Sept. 21. 
with its all-employee Diamond Jubilee 
dinner-dance at the Hotel New 
Yorker, in which more than 300 em 
ployees participated. 

Earlier in the week, company rep 
resentatives arrived from all parts of 
the U. S., Canada and Mexico with 
their wives as guests of the firm. The 
ladies shopped and went sight seeing 
while their husbands took part in 
stream-lined — sales during 
the mornings. At the first of these, 
President F. H. Leonhardt warmly) 
welcomed all to the hospitality pro- 
vided for them. Messrs. John H 
Montgomery, H. P. Wesemann,. and 
other executives ad 
dressed the men on various subjects. 

Open house was held for the wives 
of the representatives when they were 
shown through the company’s New 
York plant in the Port Authority 
Building. 

The week’s climax came Sept. 21. 
with the dinner-dance. While the 
representative's wives were attending 
a supper party at the New York 
Athletic Club as guests of Mr. Leon- 
hardt, followed by a theatre party, 
the all-employee dinner-dance was 
held in the Hotel New Yorker. Mas- 
ses of flowers adorned the tables and 
walls of the entire room, while above 
the head table hung one massive 
floral piece bearing the 
“75th.” 

A solid gold replica of the 75th 
Anniversary medallion was presented 
to Mr. Leonhardt by Dr. E. H. Ha. 
mann, on behalf of the employees. 
He was also presented with a hand- 
somely engrossed scroll by James H. 
McNamara, the oldest Fritzsche em- 
ployee in point of service. 

Mr. Leonhardt announced that the 
first volume of Dr. Guenther’s book 
on the products and raw materials 
in which the company deals had that 
day been placed in the hands of the 
publishers. Dr. Guenther responded 
in praise for those of the company 
staff who had assisted him in his 
monumental treatise on essential oils. 


sessions 


officers and 


svmbolic 


Fourth National 
Chemical Exposition 


There were over two hundred ex- 
hibits at the Fourth National Chem- 
ical Exposition which was held under 
the sponsorship of the Chicago sec- 
tion of the American Chemical 
Society Sept. 10-14. 

Equipment displayed covered a 
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More than 300 employees attended the dinner-dance at the Hotel New Yorker in honor of 
the 75th anniversary of the founding of Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. 


wide range, including crushers, dry- 
ing equipment, heat exchangers, mills 
mixers, laboratory apparatus, presses, 
pumps, tanks, etc.. and chemicals 
were even more completely _rep- 
resented. 

A banquet was held at the Palmer 
House Sept. 13, which was followed 
by a discussion on “The Role of 
Science in Building World Peace.” 


BIMS Hold Final 
Golf Meet of the Season 


The BIMS of New York held its 
final golf outing of the 1946 season 
at the Wheatly Hills Golf Club, East 
Williston, L. 1., Sept. 13. Some one 
hundred members and guests showed 
up for a perfect day of golf. A steak 
and lobster dinner topped off the pro 
gram. 

Twenty-three prizes being _ pre- 
sented to the top golfers by the peren- 
nial chairman of the BIMS gather- 
ings, Martin Schultes of Hewitt Soap 
Co. 

Among the winners were the fol- 


lowing: John H. Curry, E. D. Pfir- 


mann, John Cavalero, B. T. Bush, 
Russell Boland, C. R. Keeley, Al 


Bradley, William McMahon, George 
Penny, A. deMassi, Ray F. Oughel- 
tree, Louis Bezard, Adolph Wein- 
berger, Peter L. Forsman, Frederick 
L. Butz, Dr. Jack Miller, Richard H. 
Grant. Stanley Sapery, James Mc- 
Innes, Jr.. Frank A. Nicholson. Ross 
A. White, J. E. Valentine and Harris 
Whitaker. 


Heyden Acquires 
Phenol Plant 


Acquisition of a phenol plant in 
Memphis, Tenn., is the latest step in 
the integration of the Heyden Chemi- 
cal Corp., New York, N. Y. The 
plant, located on a 68 acre site, was 
purchased from the War Assets 
administration for $1,060,000. It 


was built during the war. 


Separation Agreement Clauses Clarify 
Dr. Katz’s British Columbia Rights 


Dr. Alexander Katz, president of 
Essential Aromatics Corp. of New 
York, and of Dr. Alexander Katz & 
Co., of California, has called atten- 
tion to the following clauses in the 
separation agreement from Florasynth 
Laboratories, effective as of March 
15, 1946, bearing on the British Co- 
lumbia territory: Supplement agree- 
ment, page 10 par. 19: “It is further 
agreed that for and during the pe- 
riod of two years from date thereof” 
(Section C) . “Katz shall be at 
liberty to assist the customers in 
British Columbia in testing the prod- 
ucts delivered to them by Florasynth 
Laboratories, Canada, Ltd. Flora- 
synth Laboratories, Canada, Ltd., will 
not send anyone to visit British Co- 
lumbia customers other than full- 
time employees of Florasynth Lab- 
oratories, Canada, Ltd.” (Section 
D) ... “Katz shall make two trips 
annually to British Columbia on be- 
half of Florasynth Laboratories, Can- 
ada, Ltd., for the purpose of calling 
upon customers of Florasynth Lab- 
oratories, Canada, Ltd., and shall be 
reimbursed by Florasynth Labora- 
tories, Canada, Ltd., for his expenses 
in connection herewith, etc.” (Sec- 
tion F) . “Nothing herein con- 
tained shall be deemed to limit or 
aggregate Katz’s right to compete 
with Florasynth Laboratories, Can- 
ada, Ltd., in any part of Canada 
other than British Columbia in such 
form or manner as he sees fit.” (Sec- 
tion G) .. . “Katz shall receive from 
Arthur Irish & Co., Ltd., copies of 
all orders, correspondence and memo- 
randa of Arthur Irish & Co. relating 
to British Columbia business and 
from Florasynth Laboratories, Can- 
ada, Ltd., copies of all correspond- 
ence with Arthur Irish.” 

It is hoped that this will clarify 
any misunderstanding. 
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PERFUME AND FLAVORING 
RAW MATERIALS OF QUALITY 


ALL PRODUCTS ORIGINALLY CREATED AND MANUFAC. 
TURED BY DR. KATZ AT FLORASYNTH ARE NOW MANU.- 
FACTURED AT OUR LOS ANGELES AND NEW YORK PLANTS. 


THERE [S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY 


We Offer Original Ritter Bouquets Since 1876 


PERFUMES FLAVORS 


Ritter Amber Paste Supreme Ritter Cognac Oil 


Ritter Fougere Supreme Ritter Fraise du Jardin 


Ritter Gardenia Supreme (Strawberry Base) 


Ritter Lilac Supreme Ritter Framboisine 


Ritter Lily Supreme (Raspberry Base) 


Ritter Neroli Supreme Ritter Vanill-Arome 


Ritter Rose Supreme Ritter Vermouth F 


PAMIR TIBET SUPREME PERFUME BASE 


Our Research Laboratory Is At Your Service 


DR. ALEXANDER KATZ & CO. 


4641 Hollywood Blvd. Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


ESSENTIAL AROMATICS CORP. 


304 East 23rd Street New York 10, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS NEW ORLEANS SEATTLE VANCOUVER, B.C 
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National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Assn. Elects Officers 


C. C. Caruso, vice-president of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, N. Y.. 
was elected president of the National 
Wholesale Druggist’s Assn., at the 
closing session of the 72nd Annual 
Convention. He succeeds Al B. Ben- 
son, regional vice-president, Eastern 
drug region, McKesson & Robbins. 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Caruso served during the past 
year as chairman of the NWDA 
board of control, and was succeeded 
in this position by J. D. Crump. 

Other officers elected were: Claude 
L. Smith, first vice-president; R. M. 
Vliet, second vice-president; Sam 
Dunlap, third vice-president; B. O. 
Geer, fourth vice-president and J. W. 
Allen, fifth vice-president. 


Northam Warren 
Optimistic on Business Outlook 


Northam Warren, Sr.. 
a luncheon meeting Oct. 
Northam Warren Corp., Stamford, 
Conn., has had “the most brilliant 
year in its history.” Addressing pub- 
lication representatives at the Park 
Lane Hotel, Mr. Warren deplored 


the tendency of some manufacturers 


reported at 
1, that the 


59, BEEKMAN STREET 
‘ eee 


IEWLYORK, N°Y.,U.S. A. 


ee 
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to fear a “severe slump.” “If a slight 
recession, which we all expect, comes 
in America,” he said, “we think it 
will be vastly more than offset by the 
demand from foreign markets, where 
the shelves are absolutely bare.” His 
firm recently sold more nail polish 
in Britain in one month than it had 


previously sold in any pre-war year. 


His son, Northam Warren, Jr., vice- 


president and general manager of the 
firm, reported progress on a new de- 
parture of the company, the manu- 
facture of its own manicure cutlery. 
the Cutex Keen- 
edge line, at a 
modern plant re- 
cently acquired 
at Keene, N. H. 
He said __ that 
Northam Warren 
believes it now 
has steel as fine 
as any Germany 
ever produced, 
with plenty of 
fine artisans and 
craftsmen. The 
company is de- 
veloping ma- 
chinery to take 


Northam Warren, Sr., and Gilbert Kinney, 
vice-president of }. Walter Thompson Co. 
talk over the Cutex Cutlery plant. 


the guesswork Northam Warren, Jr. inspects Northam Warren Corp.’s manicure cutlery 
out of cutlery. plant. The plant has been rebuilt and completely re-equipped. 


)WDER BASE NO. 7 


the introduction of this new face powder material 

ales of it have constantly increased because the use of 
Pactually represents a development in fine face powders. 
~ Its exceptional silky. soft. smoothness, the complete ab- 
“gence of odor and the extremely fine particle size of it. 
plus its extraordinary adhesiveness actually improves a 
face powder in which it is used. As little as 5°/, added to 
your formula will bring about this result although it is 
being used in some face powder to the extent of 15% and 
a formula is offered showing its use in this percentage. 


Samples are at your disposal and we believe that this 
is one of the Plymouth products which warrants a serious 
investigation by every face powder manufacturer be- 
cause it has real merit and will improve your product. 


Imports AND 


ELEPHONE: BEEKMAN 3- 3162 - — 3163 — 3164 i 


PLYMOUTH ORGANIC LABORATORIES, Inc. CABLE ADDRESS: PARSONOILS, NEW YORK? 
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Genuine 


B ulgarian 


Otto of Rose 


x 


Leading distributors of Bulgarian Rose oils to major 
essential oil houses in the United States and abroad ... 
Limited stock for immediate delivery . . . Compounds 
for odors and flavors. 


ROBERT & COMPANY 


60 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


WHITEHALL 4-9067 


Importers of essential oils from Near East, Far East, Europe and South America. 
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Chemical Market Research 
Association Meeting 


The Chemical Market 
Assn. is to hold an all-day meeting 
Oct. 31, 1946, at the Palmer House. 
Chicago, Ill. The subject matter of 
the meeting will be “The Food In- 
dustry as a Consumer and Producer 
of Chemicals.” 


Research 


Brooks Predicts Increased 
Use of Men’s Toiletries 


Brooks, Honorary 
Board of The 
Toilet Goods Assn., speaking at the 
72nd Annual Convention of the 
National Wholesale Druggist’s Assn.. 
held in Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 23 
to 20, predicted a larger use of toilet- 
ries by men. when he said, “I think 
that in years to come there will be 
not only a greater sale of men’s pro 
ducts that we know about, but also 
many more calls for deodorants and 
a man’s mild perfume.” 


Herman _L.. 
Chairman of the 


Duncan Storm 


Expands Foreign Market 


The manufacture of Cargo toiletries 
has been extended to Australia, and 
the line was placed on sale there this 


ie 


month, it has been announced by Mr. 
Richardson, president of Duncan 
Storm. Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 

EF. S. V adas, who has been associ- 
ated with Helena Rubinstein, is gen- 
eral manager. Offices and factory are 
located in Sydney. 

Other factories authorized by Dun- 
can Storm are now operating ia 
Canada, Latin America and_ the 
Union of South Africa. 

Manuel R. Saavedra, export man- 
ager, is spending six weeks in Latin 
America, where he is setting up new 
distributors for Cargo. He is stop- 
ping in Mexico, Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Panama, Colombia, Venezuela 
and Cuba. 


De Lamar Reappointed Chiris 
Middle West Representative 


F. E. Shoninger, president of 
Antoine Chiris Co., Inc., New York, 
\. Y., has just returned from a visit 
to Chicago during which he ap- 
pointed the firm of J. H. De Lamar 
& Son, 154 East Erie St., Chicago 11, 
Ill., as Chiris representative in Chi- 
cage and the Middle West. The 
house of De Lamar represented Chiris 
actively before the war. 

In view of the increasingly large 
deliveries of French raw materials 
which Chiris is receiving from 


QUALITY 


NI 


ECONOMY, 


Gert Keller of Schimmel & Co., Inc., New 

York, N. Y., conferring with Dr. César Rey 

of the firm's Cuban office who returned 
recently from a European trip. 


with the considerable 
development and enlargément of its 
New York laboratories, it was de- 
cided to renew sales activities in the 
Middle West through the De Lamar 


appointment. 


abroad, and 


Changes in Northam 
Warren Sales Organization 


Northam Warren Corp., Stamford, 
Conn., has announced the appoint- 
ment of J. Ernest Redmile as sales 
manager to succeed the late Elmer 
Freed. 

Dana W. Rhines has been ap- 
pointed field sales manager and 
Alfred C. Wakefield has become as- 


sistant general sales manager. 
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Let us show you the sure way to cost econ- 
omies by using Powco Brand Powdered 
Neutral Soap in your dentifrices or cos- 
metics. Send today for your sample stat- 
ing the use for which it is intended. 


VTL ELL 


ONE PARK AVE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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12 o'clock is striking for 


A lady well qualified has spoken with authority; she has said: 


HEN the interests of 

the people are at stake 

in any question the issue 
is public and not political. 
Putting control of our eco- 
nomic system in the hands of 
Government is something the 
public should have a lot to 
say about; and it shouldn’t 
happen unless the people, 
knowing what they are doing, 
agree to it. The beginning of 
wisdom is calling things by 
their right names. Our “eco- 
nomic system” is all our busi- 
ness activities. When the 
people of this country realize 
just what it will mean to 
them when Government takes 
over all business activities, 
they will fight it tooth and 
nail. They will see their lib- 
erty and their freedom going 
down the drain, if the take- 
over is achieved. Every citi- 
zen must understand—and 
tell others—what this means. 
That’s why, as a citizen, I am 
giving the “take-over” plan 
the pitiless publicity it de- 
serves. 


Like you, I am 100% for 
any proposal that is for the 
interest of the people. Like 
you, I am 100% opposed to 
the proposal for Government 
control of our business sys- 
tem because that control will 
take away all the liberties 
that are the constitutional 
right of every citizen. 


Senator Byrd of Virginia 
sized up the situation exactly 
when he said: 


“The people must realize . ° 
this dictatorship is not a_ thing 
born of war. It was conceived 
ten years ago, when the New 
Dealers came into office and 
stealthily tiptoed toward the 
abandonment of government by 
the people . . . Under these war 
powers they have the authority 
to do what they have always 
dreamed of—to take complete 
control of the fortunes and the 
conduct of every citizen.” 


This “long fight” for Gov- 
ernment control was engi- 
neered behind the iron cur- 
tain in Washington. It was 
not a “long fight” in the open. 
The people were unaware of 
what was happening to their 
liberties. They were lulled 
into a false sense of security 
that all was well, and that 


“It has been a long fight to put the control of our 


Government, where it can be administered in the 


superior minds would take 
care of everything. 


The present plan to take 
over all business, the system 
by which all our wealth has 
been created, involves you 
and every citizen of this re- 
public. Everything you own 
in the way of property and all 
savings you have made by 
your own efforts will be taken 
from you. 


“Having once captured the Gov- 
ernment and shelved the Supreme 
Court, we would nationalize as 
many large industries as we 
could chew. We would do it 
peacefully if possible, and other- 
wise if necessary.” 


The take-over will include 
all the grocery stores, mar- 
kets, manufacturing plants, 
publishing businesses, life in- 
surance companies, real es- 
tate, stocks, bonds and mort- 
gages. All business is now 
earmarked for complete con- 
trol by Government. This will 
set up an entirely new type 
of management — political 
management’ rather’ than 
know-how management. 


The Government “take- 
over” means that _ people 
knowing nothing whatever 
about production will be in 
charge of production and 
people knowing nothing 
whatever about distribution 
will be in charge of distribu- 
tion. Everything you own as 
an individual will be taken 
away from you and made 
Government property. 


“All owners of stocks, bonds, 
mortgages, lands, buildings or 
equipment shall be required to 
surrender them in return for 
Commonwealth Bonds.” 


The quoted statements are 
declarations of intent by high 
Government officials. You did 
not elect them. They were 
“appointed.” And all of them 
solemnly swore to defend the 
Constitution and your lib- 
erties! How they abided by 
their oath and how they plan 
to sell you down the river is 
revealed above in their own 
words. 


The size of the prize—our 
business system — has not 
been appraised by many 


Americans. It is not to be 
evaluated in terms of what it 
is—plants, tools, machinery, 
equipment, and buildings. Its 
true value lies in what it HAS 
DONE and what it CAN DO 
under the direction of men 
having the know-how to pro- 
duce. America, economically, 
is today the sum total of what 
our business system has 
done. Here is an appraisal 
from outside America: 


“The U. S. has 6% of the world’s 
area and 7% of its people. It 
has 60% of the telephones, 80% 
of the motor cars, 35% of the 
world’s railroads. It produces 
70% of the world’s oil, 60% of 
wheat and cotton, 50% of copper 
and pig iron. 40% of coal and 
lead. It has eleven billion dollars 
in gold. It has two-thirds of the 
world’s banking resources. The 
purchasing power of its people 
is greater than that of all the 
people of Europe or all the people 
of Asia. Responsible leadership 
which cannot translate such «a 
bulging economy into an assured 
prosperity is destitute of capacity. 
But pompous statesmen looking 
over the estate solemnly declare 
that the methods by which it was 
created are all wrong, ought to 
be abandoned, must be discarded, 
and that the time has come to 
substitute political management 
for individual initiative and super- 
vision. There is only one way to 
characterize that proposal and 
that is as just damn foolishness.” 


It was the editor of the 
London “Sphere” who made 
this appraisal. It should have 
been made long ago by the 
leadership men of industry 
and labor in these United 
States! 


Did business advocate this 
deficit financing? This des- 
tiny by debt? No! Govern- 
ment did it! Was it in your 
interest? Is it to your in- 
terest to have your income 
tax raised and the money 
wasted? To live under insol- 
vent bureaucratic govern- 
ment? To your interest that 
a large group of politicians 
and ideologists, without any 
knowledge of how to run a 
business profitably, take over 
the system that has made this 
country great? 


When and If Government 
Is the Center of Control of 
Business Activities, of Medi- 
cine, Law, Schools, Science, 
Church, and ALL the Private 
Activities of Men and Women 


—that Means the END OF 
YOUR LIBERTY AND 
FREEDOM! 


The lady has said this take- 
over is “in the interests of 
the people as a whole.” I am 
opposed to that statement 
because it just isn’t so. It 
means: 


Have you had any measure 
of success? Are you a better 
plumber, printer, taxicab 
driver? Are you a_ better 
salesperson, a better manufac- 
turer? Have you any ambi- 
tions or ideals, any plans for 
yourself and your family and 
your children? Tramp on them 
right now! You are not going 
anywhere but down when the 
“long fight” to put control of 
business in the hands of Gov- 
ernment finally ends with 
business in the hands of Gov- 
ernment. Then you will have 
the “collectivist state.” It 
will collect—youwill give up! 


It is Twelve o'clock 
Now in America! 


It is now a race between 
education and catastrophe! 


American Business must 
state its case and state it 
now. No man’s judgment is 
better than his information. 
The American people want 
information. Already they 
show evidence of being aware 
that those they once trusted 
implicitly have tried to fool 
them unmercifully. The 
American people can do any- 
thing, if you will only teil 
them why. But they must be 
told. 


The best brains of America 
should plan a forthright na- 
tionwide effort at straight- 
from-the-shoulder education. 
The businessmen of our coun- 
try should stand up and be 
heard from. The labor lead- 
ers of our country should 
stand up and be counted. 
Their opinion should be ex- 
pressed openly. 


Liberty, in the land that 
gave it birth, cries for de- 
fenders! We have disre- 
garded the wisdom of Lincoln 
and Wilson. Lincoln said: 
“Eternal vigilance is the 


The above advertisement is reprinted with permission of the Author and is reprinted 
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all Americans! 


economic system in the hands of 


interests of the people asa whole.” 


price of Liberty.” Wilson 
said: “The history of liberty 
is the history of -limitation 
upon the powers of Govern- 
ment.” 


Everybody has a stake in 
this vital question: Can poli- 
ticians and bureaucrats, 75% 
of whom never created a pay 
check and most of whom 
never earned as much as they 
are now paid with your in- 
come tax money, run_ the 
transportation system of our 
country? Can they make 
automobiles? Can they run 
the electrical industry? Can 
they run the food industry? 
Remember how they tried to 
make an economy of scarcity 
—by killing little pigs and 
ploughing under every third 
furrow? They really believe 
that plenty can be accom- 
plished by waste. They at- 
tempted to do it by spending 
fifty billions of your dollars 
in the “days of experimenta- 
tion.” Now they are power 
mad and want to spend every- 
thing in Ameriea—including 
every thing YOU have. 


It is Twelve o'clock in 
America! 


The “long fight” to take over 
all Business is a wide-open 
family question. It boils right 
down to this: If you want 
your freedom, fight the “take- 
over.” But remember! Once 
we “socialize” this nation at 
an election, we cannot “de- 
socialize” it at the next. 


There won’t be any next 
election. 


Many heads of American 
Business are hesitant about 
spending out of profits for 
any kind of publicity other 
than advertising products or 
services. They are afraid the 
people who have the money 
in the business would be op- 


posed to advertising dealing 
with public questions. That 
is why you should write to 
the presidents of insurance 
companies in which you have 
policies, and to the heads of 
every business in which your 
moneys are invested, and tell 
them to do something about 
this great public question. 


Labor, too, should fight the 
“take-over” tooth and nail. 
When once it is accomplished, 
labor will have nothing more 
to say, and will do precisely 
what it is told to do. 


All the businessmen of 
America should, actually, get 
together with but one pur- 
pose in mind—to practice the 
“eternal vigilance” needed to 
protect the liberties of the 
people and the freedom of 
enterprise that gives every 
man and woman in America 
a chance to go as high as 
their own ceiling. It is to be 
hoped and prayed that such a 
movement to exercise vigi- 
lance will spring into being. 
It will have but one client— 
the people of the nation. It 
will have but one product to 
sell—the Constitution of our 
country and its Bill of Rights. 


Industrial management has 
too long overstressed the 
value of silence while others 
have been affecting public 
opinion. 


Whatever is right can be 
achieved through the irresis- 
tible power of awakened and 
informed opinion. We should 
not consider whether a thing 
can be done, but whether it 
ought to be done. If it ought 
to be done, we should exert 
the forces of publicity. Then 
public opinion will compel it 
to be done. You can be sure 
there is still a majority in 
America who want liberty 
and freedom preserved! 


This expressed viewpoint is my own resvonsibility, paid for by me, and 
is in no way connected or identified with any group, organization, or 
comeany. Telling this story to the American people is a job that should 
be done by our business system itself. What is said here is said in the 
h that our business system will recognize its responsibility and pro- 
ceed at once to tell the people of the U.S.A., in a broad seale advertising 
Program, just what this take-over means to the people. “Error of 
epinion may be tolerated when reason is left free to combat it.” 


ee 


E. F. HUTTON 
Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 


LET'S REVIEW a few of the things our business system 
has done FOR the people. Then let’s review what Govern- 
ment has done TO the people. 


GASOLINE. The petroleum industry has reduced the price 
of good gasoline consistently since 1930. The actual price 
of gasoline today is l4c. a gallon. What makes the price 
over 20c.? Federal and State taxes levied directly upon 
you, the buyer! Did “Government” bring gasoline down to 
l4c. a gallon? No! Business did it. Did Business slap taxes 
on gasoline to make the retail price over 20c. a gallon? No! 
Government did it. 


ELECTRIC CURRENT. Consistently, throughout the coun- 
try, the rates for domestic and industrial power and light 
have been reduced. Hundreds of small communities now 
enjoy rates as low as those of metropolitan districts. Did 
the Government do this? No! Business did it. 


RAILROADS. During the first World War the Government 
took over the railroads. They we operated at a loss of $1,- 
600,000,000 BY THE POLITICIANS! The people were taxed 
to pay the loss!—that was “Government control.” During 
World War II the railroads were NOT taken over by Gov- 
ernment. The railroads did a far bigger job of moving men 
and material than in the first World War. They PAID 
the Government $4,600,000,000 in taxes! Business manace- 
ment, not Government management did that! 


RADIOS. In 1920, radios were a luxury. When radios 
went into mass production, millions of people had far better 
radios for $25 than hand tailored production gave for $250. 
Did Government do this? No! It was done by American 
Business. 


AUTOMOBILES. In 1903, automobiles were luxuries. By 
1933, 80% of the world’s cars were owned by Americans; 
the best cars in the world at the lowest cost! Can we thank 
Government for this? No! As the price of automobiles 
went down, Government raised the taxes! Today a thou- 
sand-dollar car carries $173.63 in taxes. Business makes a 
better car at a lower price; the Government taxes it. 


OTHER PRODUCTS: Between 1926 and 1941, vacnam 
cleaner prices dropped 19%; electric refrigerators 54%,, 
electric irons 51%. Automobile tire mileage increased from 
10,000 miles to 25,000 miles as the price of tires dropped 
25% or more. Five thousand refrigerators were made in 
1921. Almost 2,000,000 were made in 1933. The price 
dropped from over $500 to less than $100 per unit. In 1900, 
the telephone was a luxury. Now, 60% of the world’s 
telephones are in America. Our telephone cost is the world's 
lowest for the world’s finest service! 


DID THE NEW DEAL DO THIS? NO! AMERICAN 
BUSINESS DID IT! BUT AMERICAN BUSINESS DID 
EVEN MORE THAN THIS. 


FROM 1932 to 1940, OUR NATIONAL INCOME WAS $536,- 
500,000,000. 


THIS IS THE COMMON WEALTH CREATED BY OUR 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS—THE PROFIT AND LOSS COM- 
PETITIVE SYSTEM. In that system, there are plenty of 
losses taken—but never collected by “law” from the tax- 
payers. 


NOW WHAT HAS GOVERNMENT DONE—THE GOVERN- 
MENT THAT PROPOSES TO TAKE OVER OUR BUSI- 
NESS SYSTEM AND RUN IT? 


INCOME TAXES. Between 1933 and 1940, the Government 
collected from you and other individuals $6,360,000,000 
During the same period of years, it col- 
lected in corporation income taxes. 
in liquor taxes 
in tobacco taxes 
That is a total of over 


$6,704,000,000 
3,592,000,000 
4,096,000,000 

. $20,000,000,600 


These figures and facts are all prewar—no figures given 
deal with the justifiable costs of war—and victory. What did 
the “Government,” which plans to take over all American 
Business, do with this twenty billions of dollars—enough 
money to run the country for ten years? Did they run the 
country for ten years on that money? No. They “borrowed” 
$30,000,000.000 more, created hundreds of new Government 
agencies, established scores of so-called “Government Corpo- 
rations,” set up subsidy programs, and hired millions of 
people to insure the vote and keep bureaucracy in power. 


Government paid subsidies of over four billion dollars to con- 
trol the supply of food! You may well ask: Who got the 
subsidy money and why? Subsidies were paid to keep down 
the prices of meats, dairy products, and other foods—but 
you paid for them—perhaps more than you would have paid 
if prices had been established by the law of supply and de- 
mand! What did an OPA Chief say about this? He said: 
“We are in the business of interfering with the law of 
supply and demand; there’s no question about that.” There 
you have a shining example of Government management! 


by the Robbins Publishing Co., Inc., in the interest of good government 
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William R. Warner & Co., Inc. 
Buys Bathasweet 


William R. Warner & Co., Ine.. 
New York, N. Y., has announced the 
purchase of the Bathasweet Corp. 
The Warner Company has also pur- 
chased Courtley, Ltd., which was re- 
ported in these pages last month. 

C. A. Pennock has been made presi- 
dent of the new firm. He is also 
president of Hudnut Sales Co. Doug- 
las Brown, who recently came from 
Hoffmann-LaRoche, has been made 
executive vice-president. M. M. Rick- 
ets has become general sales manager. 
and Donald Bryant is the new ad 
vertising manager. 


Heyden Chemical Opens 
Philadelphia Office 


The Heyden Chemical Corp., New 
York, N. Y., has announced the open- 
ing of a sales and business office at 
1700 Walnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dow Chemical Announces 
Construction Plans 

Dr. Willard H. Dow. through the 
annual report of the Dow Chemical 
Co.. Midland, Mich., has announced 
a construction program which will 
involve over $40,000,000. to be ac- 


complished in the next three or four 
years. 

During the war, only essential 
construction was carried out so that 
authorized construction has accumu- 


lated. 


Grant to Study 
Indole Synthesis 


Dr. Corwin H. Hansch, assistant 
professor of chemistry at Pomona 
College. Claremont, Calif.. has been 
issued a $2,310 grant by the Research 
Corp., New York, N. Y., for a re- 
search project in catalytic synthesis 
of indoles and thionaphthenes. 


Lehn & Fink 
Launches Expansion Program 


Lehn & Fink Products Corp., New 
York, N. Y., is erecting a new plani 
in Lincoln, Ill, which will supply 
company products to the West and 
South West. The plant will contain 
270,000 square feet of space and wil! 
contain a two story office building. 

The company’s Bloomfield, N. J.. 
plant is to receive $400,000 in new 
equipment in the near future. Ex- 
pansion of facilities in England. 
France, Cuba, Brazil, Mexico and 
Australia is also scheduled. 


bn 

Shown above, at the airport at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, are Senhor George Bradford, 
Dr. Henri Coutinho, Senhor Henrique de 
Abreu and Senhor Erwin Stern. Dr. Coutinho, 
president of Perfumers Manufacturing Corp., 
New York, N. Y., has been visiting the exec- 
utives of AFCO Productos Quimicos e Farma- 
ceuticos Ltda. during the past few weeks. 
Senhors Bradford, de Abreu and Stern are 
associated with AFCO Ltda. Besides being 
an important producer, AFCO Ltda. repre- 
sents a number of United States corporations. 


Squibb Elects New 
Member to Board 


The Board of Directors of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, New York, N. Y.. 
has elected Earle R. Van Vliet a vice- 
president and treasurer of the com- 
pany. He was also elected a director. 


GERARD J. DANCO, INC. 


3 EAST 44th STREET . 


TELEPHONE: VANDERBILT 6-098! 


AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
MUSK—CIVET—AMBERGRIS 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: CODAN, N. Y. 


FINE ESSENTIAL AND FLORAL OILS 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


PAYAN & BERTRAND, S.A. ° 


GRASSE, FRANCE 


DIRECT CONNECTION WITH THE BELGIAN CONGO SINCE 1893 


“QUALITY MERCHANDISE GUARANTEED BY REPUTATION” 
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Silicon Products to 
Establish Soap Plant 


The Silicon Products Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif... has applied to the 
San Bernardino County Board of 
Supervisors for permission to estab 
lish a soap factory at First and Pipe- 
line Streets, in the former plant of 
the San Antonio Meat Co. 

Silicon proposes to use the large 
brick building as a nucleus for the 
new soap factory and will spend $50.- 
000 in a program of development 
and expansion. 


St. Louis Dress Firm 
Launches Junior Cosmetics Line 


R. Lowenbaum Manufacturing Co. 
St. Louis, Mo., dress manufacturers 
has launched a line of junior cos- 
metics to be sold with its “Minx 
Modes Juniors” in department stores 
and dress shops. 


Perfume Named 
For Trade Union 


Dermetics, Inc.. New York, N. Y.. 
has introduced “1199” perfume and 
eau de cologne. The product, named 
for Retail Drug Store Employees 
1199, CIO. sells for 


Union, Local 
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$12 per ounce for the perfume and 
$2.50 per three ounce bottle for the 
eau de cologne. and is being adver- 
tised in union publications. 


Nina Aziza Reports 
On Conditions in Paris 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Sussman of 
the Aziza Corp., New York, N. Y., 
returned from Paris recently. 

Nina Aziza that all Pa- 
risian women are wearing mascara, 
mostly in the green and black shades. 
that they are using suntan powder 
bases, that they are barelegged and 
do not use leg make-up. that toe-nails 
are painted, and that lips are fuller 
and more heavily made-up. There 
are fewer blonds. and Parisian girls 
are dyeing their hair red in what 
would be called a carrot-top shade. 

She found that her laboratory had 
been completely stripped. that such 
articles as mascara brushes were im- 
possible to obtain, that bottles of all 
kinds are very tight and that essen- 
tial oils will not be prod iced in any 
where near the quantities needed for 
at least eighteen months to two years. 

It will be at least six months be- 
fore Aziza will reappear in the Euro- 
pean market. Another trip is being 
planned to Paris for early Spring. 


reports 
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Exactly What You Want! 


Nobody knows better than you just what kind of 
Cosmetics you want. And we make it our business to 
give you exactly what you want! We are thoroughly 
experienced in every phase of the Cosmetic field. This 
experience is applied to your special problems to pro- 
duce the finest Cosmetics. 
Product Liability insurance. Yes, our products—and 
that means your products—never vary from the BEST! 


They are protected by 


Lo} ° 
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Seeley & Co., Inc., Announces 
Formation of New Division 

In view of its recently expanded 
factory facilities. Seeley & Co., Inc.. 
136 Liberty St., New York, N. Y.., 
has announced the creation of an Es- 
sential Oils and Aromatic Chemicals 
Division at the above address to fa- 
cilitate the production and distribu- 
tion of its aromatic products and to 
offer complete sales serv ice to all of 
its customers. 

Harold L. Janovsky, formerly the 
chief chemist and plant manager of 
the Farmingdale factory, has been 
appointed manager of this new divi- 
sion and will direct all the opera- 
tions. 


Annual Dinner Scheduled by 
New York Board of Trade 


“Business Speaks” is the theme ot 
the annual dinner of the New York 
Board of Trade to be held in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Walderf- 
Astoria. New York, N. Y., on the 
evening of Oct. 23. 

A special committee under the 
chaifmanship of H. L. Brooks, vice- 
president of the Board and chairman 
of the executive committee, has been 
named to conduct the affair. 
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MCUs 


For the Cosmetic, Soap, Perfume, 
Food, Flavor, Drug, Pharmaceutical 
and Insecticide Trades. 


A tew of the products of our 
own manutacture 


Ui. 
Amyl Cinnamic Aldehyde 
Anethol, N. F. 
Benzyl Benzoate F. F. C. 


Eugenol—Linalool 


Linalyl Acetate 


i, ne Ome 


for Cosmetics, Soaps 
and Perfumes 


* 


Flavors — Spice Oils 
Deodorants 
or} 


GUNNING & GUNNING, INC. 


601 WEST 26TH ST.. NEW YORK I, N. Y. 


98 October. 1946 


MMON 
2 CENTS. 


Now that Senator Bilbo’s admitted Ku Klux Klan 
membership, we can expect such startling ‘‘revela- 
tions’ as (a) Stalin is a Communist (b) Pegler 
doesn't like Communists (c) President Truman 
comes from Missouri (d) Roosevelt was reelected. 

e 

The more we think of Ernest Bevin's views on 
the Middle East the more convinced we become 
of this: Not even the British Labor Party can 
make the traditional Unicorn out of a horse's neck 
— if you'll pardon the dislocation. 

a 

Stamping the United Nations a failure is as 
unreasonable as saying eugenics is not scientific 
because the test tube hasn't replaced the Fallopian. 

” 


Between Milton Berle and Joe E. Lewis there 
oughta be a song on those Peace Conferences. As 
a title we'd suggest, “Things Are Tough With 
Molotov’. Then, of course, there’s always the 
Hearstian gem, ‘There's a Gremlin in the 
Kremlin”’. ° 

The world’s confusion isn't localized to politics. 
It's even worse in show business, with producer 
Billy Rose writing a newspaper column and col- 
umnist Sidney Skolsky producing “The Jolson 
Story”. As that sage of enigmatic English, Jimmy 
Durante, says: ‘Everybody's tryin’ to get into the 
act!” e 

After that beer incident in Czechoslovakia it's a 
cinch no one will ever again offer to buy UNRRA 
Chief La Guardia a drink. And it ain't because it 
might stunt his growth. 

- 

The way Congress is going these days, a guy 
won't be qualified to hold public office unless he’s 
first run a private detective agency. It’s getting 
so, a Congressman doesn’t know whether he’s 
working on a sub-committee or a subsidiary of 


the FBI. . 

Things are improving anyway. Seems like only 
yesterday, when the neighborhood grocer wouldn't 
swap a pound of butter for a pound of Ambergris. 
And there were times when the latter tasted bet- 
ter than the former. 


KELTON 


Cosmetic Company 


230 West 17th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


763 So. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Private Label Manufacturers Exclusively 
Covered by Product Liability Insurance 
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Obituary 


Pierre Danco 


Pierre Danco, 75, vice-president 
of Gerard J. Danco, Inc., and Gerard 
J. Danco International Corp., New 
York, N.Y., died 
Sept. 18, in his 
home in Orange, 
N. J. He had suf- 
fered a heart 
attack several 
weeks previously 
and was bedrid- 
den until the time 
of his death. 

Born in Ant- 
werp, Belgium, 
on June 8, 1871, 
Mr. Danco was a pioneer of the 
Belgian Congo, which he first vis- 
ited in 1893 as private secretary 
to the Governor General. Mr. Danco 
was a prominent figure in the Belgian 
colony in New York, and was a 
Knight of the Order of Leopold I, 
the Order of the Crown, and the 
Star of the Belgian Congo. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Lis- 
ette (nee De Mayer) Danco of Brus- 
sels, Belgium; two sons: Major 
Leon A. Danco, U.S.M.C.R. of Fair- 
field. Conn.. Gerard J. Danco of 


Pierre Danco 


Morristown, N. J., and two daugh- 
ters: Mrs. Elizabeth Magerman and 
Miss Suzanne Danco of Brussels, 
Belgium. 

Funeral services were held at the 
Church of the Assumption, Morris- 
town, N. J. 


Ralph C. Vaughn 


Ralph C. Vaughn died Sept. 14. 
after a long illness. He had been 
associated with Shulton, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., since March 1942 where 
he was in charge of Canadian sales 
and sales to New York department 
stores. Mr. Vaughn, was born and 
educated in Jersey City, N. J., had 
long been active in the cosmetics and 
toiletries field. He had been general 
manager of Leigh Perfumes for 
eleven years. He is survived by his 
wife, Edna Leigh Vaughn. 


Joseph Percy 


Joseph Percy, associated with Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City. 
N. J., was killed in the crash of the 
American Overseas Airline plane in 
Newfoundland, Oct. 3. He was direc- 
tor of the organic research division. 
Mr. Percy was en route to Germany 
on a research mission. He had joined 
the firm in 1938. 


Dr. Ludwig Valik 


Dr. Ludwig Valik, chemist with 
S. B. Penick & Co., New York, N. Y.., 
lost his life in an American overseas 

plane which 

crashed in New- 

foundland, Oct. 3. 

He was en route 

to Germany as a 

special repre 

sentative of the 

United States 

Government. The 

purpose of the 

trip was to study 

the technical de- 

Dr. L. Valik velopments made 

during the war, and his death oc- 

curred truly in the service of his 
country. 

Dr. Valik had been employed by 
S. B. Penick & Co. for three years as 
superintendent in charge of its Mor- 
ganville, N. J., plant, and was also 
the firm’s senior aromatic chemist. 
He had obtained .patents on a number 
of inventions covering chemical prod- 
ucts and processes and was consid- 
ered to be one of the country’s lead- 
ing chemists in his particular field. 

Born in Austria, July 2, 1901, he 
came to the United States in the late 
twenties and became a citizen a few 
years later. He held a Ph.D degree 


from the University of Vienna. 


OIL ORRIS ROOT LIQUID ABSOLUTE 
ORRIS CONCRETE 


ORRIS OLEORESIN (Resinoid) 


Genuine Orris Products are now in sufficiently good supply to 
enable perfumers to incorporate them in their compositions again. 


Experience demonstrates that none of the substitutes for Orris 
are wholly satisfactory in giving the characteristic Orris note. 
It is therefore fortunate that these well known Bush specialties 
are now readily available. 


W. J. BUSH & CO.,, Inc. 


ESSENTIAL OILS ... AROMATIC CHEMICALS ... NATURAL FLORAL PRODUCTS 


11 EAST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


LINDEN, N. J. 


LONDON 
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ALR O 
Whter Se fener 


STABLE IN SOLUTION 


Recommended for liquid 
soaps and shampoos. 


This new organic sequestering agent— 


. Enhances foaming in soft water. 


- Prevents lime soap precipitation in hard 
water. 


3. Improves rinsing properties. 
4. Clarifies shampoos to which it is added. 


. Often eliminates the necessity for filtra- 
tion. 


6. Remains stable in aqueous solution. 
7. Does not cloud or precipitate even after 


long standing. 


For full information write for 
descriptive bulletin. 


ALROSE 
CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturing and Research Chemists 
PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 


Wetting Agents ¢ Emulsifiers ©¢ Penetrants 

Foamers ¢ Dispersants * Quaternary Ammo- 

nium Compounds ¢ Textile Chemicals ¢ Metal 
Finishes © Specialties 
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BASIC MATERIALS 


BASIC 


PERFUME 


SPECIALTIES 


Y 


BUSH AROMATICS 
INCORPORATED 
136 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Cable address: ARROBUSH 
Telephone: WOrth 2-6557 
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MARKET REPORT 


Decontrol Brings Advanced Essential Oil Prices 


HE bottleneck in oils of domestic 

origin was broken here last month when Secretary of 
Agriculture, Anderson issued a list of commodities that 
were in short supply and those that were not in short 
supply. Those commodities which he failed to certify as 
being in short supply were therefore automatically removed 
from price control. The latter group included mint oils, 
wormseed oil, wormwood, cedarwood and tansy. For 
many months trade in mint oils and the others mentioned 
was virtually at a standstill since local dealers could not 
pay the high prices prevailing in the country and resell 
them at low ceilings. 

Decontrol brought an immediate advance in the above 
articles in keeping with the replacement costs in the 
country. Spot prices on both spearmint and peppermint 
were sharply increased while in the case of wormwood and 
tansy local quotations were doubled reflecting the steadily 
rising costs in the country. 

Following the truckmen’s strike, the Railway Express 
embargo on all shipments from New York removed the 
last means of transportation of goods with the exception 


several essential 


of the Parcel Post service which immediately became over- 
burdened. The interruption in deliveries caused consider- 
able toward the close of the month. 


some houses were able to move deliveries and indications 


inconvenience, but 


seemed to point to a further improvement in the trans- 
portation problem as many of the truckmen were gradually 
returning to work. 


MINT OIL PRODUCTION FORECAST 

Department of Agriculture has placed prospective pro- 
duction of peppermint oil at 1.416,000 pounds for 1946. 
slightly less than was predicted August 1. Spearmint oil 
production was estimated at 274,000 pounds, about the 
same as the previous forecast. The downward revision in 
the peppermint estimate was brought about by a drop of 
58,000 pounds in the Indiana estimate which more than 
offset an increase of 42,000 pounds for Oregon and a minor 
increase for Michigan. 
pounds while average annual production 
through 1944. totaled only 1.042.000 pounds. 

United States may get a reduced share of clove spici 


Last season’s output was 1.502.000 


from 1935 


and various oils such as basil. vetivert and ylang ylang 
from Madagascar since it is believed that an announce- 
ment by the Colonial Ministry requesting that more vanilla 
from Madagascar be exported to France may set a prece- 
dent for other commodities produced in the Colony. 
Among the seed and spice oils. cardamon developed a 
decidedly firmer tone while prices on anise and cassia 
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declined to new low levels since imports were resumed 
from China. It is recalled that the first lots arriving here 
since V-J Day were at abnormally high levels with im- 
porters encountering difficulty in moving goods because 
of the high price level. Mace and nutmeg oils are very 
scarce. Clove is firm with the demand sufficient to absorb 
total production. 

Because of the continued firmness in lemongrass oil no 
decline in the prices of citral, or the ionones is anticipated. 
Linalool, linalyl acetate, linalyl acetate from petitgrain and 
heliotropine are scarce. All of these articles are manu- 
factured largely from materials from South America, 
namely bois de rose, petitgrain and ocotea cymbarum. 
New uses for safrol as a raw material in insecticides have 
reduced the supply of ocotea cymbarum with a corres- 
ponding increase in replacement costs. 


SOAP MAKING OUTLOOK CHANGED 


Because of the maritime strike, two ship loads of copra 
from the Philippines to the Pacific coast were diverted to 
Europe. Such a development in the face of a reduced 
slaughter of cattle which normally give a high fat yield for 
the soap kettle completely changes the supply outlook in 
glycerin for the final quarter of the year. For a time it 
was believed that because of the greater quantities of copra 
arriving here it would be possible for the Government to 
increase coconut oil allocations for the soap kettle to about 
10,000,000 to 50,000,000 pounds monthly over the final 
quarter of the year. While the pressure of demand for 
glycerin has eased somewhat, it is now felt that this major 
chemical will remain in very short supply over the balance 
of the year. 

Synthetic camphor remains scarce and with the ceiling 
price of gum turpentine having been increased to $1.05 
a gallon at Savannah, trade reports indicate that some up- 
ward revision in camphor prices will be witnessed in not 
a great while to compensate for the increased cost of crude 
material. 

Consuming demand for menthol was reported as inac- 
tive. A development of interest in the market, however. 
was the arrival of six lots totaling approximately 180 cases 
or about five tons. While the unloading of this merchan- 
dise was delayed because of the shipping strike, the ma- 
terial will appear on the market at a time when consumers 
normally require greater quantities for winter requirements. 

Alkali producers notified contract customers to the effect 
that prices on caustic soda, soda ash and chlorine would 
be increased five per cent October 1, in accordance with 
the recent approval by OPA of such an increase. 
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NOTICE 


MANUFACTURERS! 


We package private brands of 
Cosmetics, Tooth Paste, Shav- 


ing Cream and Specialties in 


TUBES - JARS 
BOTTLES - CANS 


We can contract immediately 
to supply any quantities of col- 
lapsible tubes and fill them 
with your specialties, accord- 
ing to specifications. Our fa- 
cilities produce upwards of 


150,000 packages per day. 


We package more than 1,000 
private brands, including na- 
tionally famous products in 


Tubes, Jars, Bottles, and Cans. 


Write, wire or phone for 
complete details 


THE TRADE LABORATORIES 


Established 1916 
Newark 2, N. J. 
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PRICES IN THE NEW YORK MARhET 
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(Quotations on these pages are those made by local dealers, but are subject to revision without notice) 


ESSENTIAL OILS Citronella, Ceylon ......... 2.00 Nom'l 
: I icscouvevawers 5.50@ 46.00 
MOEPA ethos a8 Se eel ee ae Cloves, Zanzibar . 1.60@ 1.65 
Sweet True ..... gaaen 1.25@ 1.50 Coriander 20.00@ 25.00 
Apricot Kernel nite 55 Nom'l Imitation . 12.00@ 14.00 
Amber, rectified ......... 2.25 Nom'l SE Seuss adexcees 4.75@ 5.00 
Angelica Root .............125.00@150.00 Cumin 9.00@ 11.00 
Anise, U. S. P. 1.55@ 1.85 Dillseed 7.00 Nom'l 
ES rey 1.75@ 2.10 Erigeron .. 2.25@ 5.00 
Aspic (spike) Span. 2.60@ 2.85 IN esc cvcedenececs 1.09@ 1.15 
OS ee 1.35@ 1.40 Fennel, Sweet cosvesee 400@ 4.50 
Oe eres 1.35@ 1.60 Geranium, Rose, Algerian 17.50@ 19.00 
NS 5.00@ 5.75 Bourbon 17.00@ 20.00 
ins svn ceca ds 3.35@ 6.00 Turkish . .. 7.50@ 8.00 
Ec iin neni 250@ 5.00 Ginger .............. 11.00@ 12.50 
Birchter, crude ............ 3.50 Nom'l Guaiac (Wood) 2.85@ 3.00 
Birchtar, rectified .......... 5.00 Nom'l PO sccAcecas es. 2.65@ 3.34 
Bois de Rose 5.35@ 5.75 Substitute ee ll 
TG (asi sesdeues .20@ 1.20 Juniper Berry ........... . 11,50@ 12.00 
Cajeput ms ; 2.00@ 2.25 Juniper Wood, imitation ... 1.00@ 1.25 
EE Pe . 22.00@ 25.00 es cut awee aeme es 5.00 Nom'l 
Camphor "white" dom...... .25@  .30 NS occ eh eeetews 5.00@ 5.75 
Cananga, native 9.75@ 10.50 Lavender, French .......... 13.00@ 15.00 
Rectified 11.75@ 12.15 RAN GINS ccsevcc'sssaeny 3.25@ 
Caraway . 6.50@ 7.00 Italian 3.25@ 5.10 
Cardamon 19.00@ 22.00 errr 3.85@ 4.10 
Cassia, rectified, U. S. P. 4.00@ 4.75 Limes, distilled .... ....... 6.00@ 7.00 
Imitation ne 3.75@ EN Sh Lc cask acianias 13.50@ 15.00 
Cedar leaf .... 1.10@ 1.25 EY Raines luvdacdeued 5.75@ 6.00 
U. S. P. 2.75@ 3.10 Ra dacs voxinnaeanwnel 95.00 Nom'l 
Cedar wood 1.25@ 1.50 PN Enka dc ctvanewuns 7.25@ 7.50 
Ga cee keuwtaieen 17.50@ 18.50 Neroli, Bigarde P. .......... 300.00@375.00 
Chamomile Roman ........ 250.00@ Petale, extra ............265.00@300.00 
Cinnamon bark oil ......... 32.50@ 35.00 GI i sin was dhurece 4.75@ 5.10 


ie i caveidxecus 30.00@ 38.00 
Orange, bitter ............ 350@ 3.95 
Cs. ccancdasendwes 1.60@ 1.75 
rer ee 2.00 Nom'l 
Orris Root, abs. (oz.) ...... 135.00@ 
PE sock ha cucueenss 36.00@ 40.00 
Pennyroyal, Amer. ......... 3.35@ 3.75 
DONO cn cascsccisannds 3.40@ 3.85 
Peppermint, natural ....... 8.25@ 8.50 
Redistilled .............. 8.75@ 9.00 
ES, cn cadeccucwncens 4.25@ 4.60 
Pimento Berry ............. 7.00@ 7.60 
Pinus Sylvestris ............ 4.25@ 5.00 
PUN oo 5 savas <ovnneee 4.25@ 4.75 
Rose, Bulgaria (oz.) .... 40.00@ 45.00 
SILT es 6c csceccecs 45.00@ 55.00 
Rosemary, Spanish ........ 1.60@ 1.75 
Di wicrdcccuacrvesceseas 2.65@ 3.25 
Se NS ocx ca ctwa cues 25.00@ 30.00 
Sandalwood, N. F. ........ 9.52@ 
Sassafras, natural .......... 2.00@ 2.15 
Ocotea Cymbarum ...... 20@ .% 


ee ...+ 27.00@ 29.00 
TINO ea ddy cect ecucuwe 13.50@ 14.00 
WRU E i rs scacoacsanecs 3.25@ 3.40 

WER endctadéewecacaus 3.55@ 3.80 
WRG Soke cnc ceeacumues 40.00 Nom'l 
WINN so i cnceccesn 50.00 Nom'l 

I 6 sire oe cvienewens 35.00@ 40.00 
Wintergreen .............. 4.00@ 8.25 
Wormseed eae eae a 6.75@ 7.10 
Ylang Ylang, Manila ...... 38.00 Nom'l 

NIE abe dnscens ademas 18.00@ 20.00 


(Continued on page 105) 


JEAN NIEL. INC. 


established in 1824 in Grasse. France 


importers of floral essences and essential oils 


basic perfume and flavor materials 


| 305 EAST FORTY-SEVENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. PLAZA 3-5974 
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Put your perfumes 
on Dress Parade! 


Your product snaps to quick, lively customer 
attention when it is displayed on the latest Rich- 
ford Tester Stand. 


Nussbaum-Designed Stands 


Note the simple, graceful lines of the Blue River 
Stands, designed in sparkling clear plexiglass by 
F. J. Nussbaum. Notice how brilliantly they set 
off the distinctive Richford Testers, fashioned of 
finest 400 grit, fire-polished glass with elongated 


glass stoppers! 


immediate Delivery Promised 


Richford Stands, attractively imprinted with 
your name in any color, if you wish, are supplied 
in four sizes, to accommodate two, three, four or 
six Richford Testers in either one or two-dram 
capacity. Both stands and testers are available 
for immediate delivery through the Richford 
Corporation. 


RICHFORD CORPORATION 


221 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 





Cable ''Richford, N. Y."’ 


Represented in: ST.LOUIS KANSAS CITY CHICAGO LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI 
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ESSENTTAL OILS 
AROMATIC PRODUCTS 


(der ban on 
of the Month 


CAMELIA 
BOUQUET 


e@ A precious fragrance which is truly a 
challenge to the Natural Flower and one 
which will impart freshness and enchant- 
ment to your products. 


Your attention is also directed to four 
other exquisite aromatic products .. . 


FLOWER +20 
ALPINE BOUQUET 
MIMOSA BOUQUET 
MANDARIN BOUQUET 





e Wire, *phone or write ... 


Try us for quality, price, delivery, service. Let 
us work with you on your aromatic problems. 


We are in position to solve ANY perfume prob- 
lem. In addition to being direct importers, we 
also compound various standard and special 
items. Try us! 


EDWARD REMUS & Co. Inc. 


11 WEST 42nd STREET © NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Cable Address: EDSUMER, NEW YORK 


209 $. STATE STREET 
“CHICAGO, TLL. 
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(Continued from page 103) Benzyl Alcohol a 1.00 Wee CR. ia. Pen vetatats 20.00@ ne 
Benzyl Benzoate ealea aes 1.05 1.20 lso-borneol eases 1.10 om' 
TERPENELESS OILS Soni Butyrate ........ 2.10@ 2.25 Iso-butyl Acetate .......... 1.25@ 2.00 
Bergamot 18.00@ 20.60 Benzyl Cinnamate 6.75@ 7.00 lso-butyl Benzoate ......... 1.50@ 2.60 
I cuaincea ve seeekes 65.00 Nom'l Benzyl Formate ....... 2.50@ 3.75 lso-butyl Salicylate ........ 2.70@ 3.00 
ON errr 28.00 Nom'l Benzyl-lso-eugenol 95) Nonr'! IE. pe xkcvacawaces 3.85@ 4.00 
Lemon 40.00@ 45.00 Benzylidenacetone 2.10@ 3.05 WITS Sadciacas ewnwes 3.00 Nom'l 
Lime, ex. .. . 85.00@100.00 EE dina dues 0s 1.80 Nom'l CE  edctagieseesce 8.00 Nom'l 
Distilled . 60.00@ 67.00 Bornyl Acetate 2.25 Nom'l Linalyl Acetate 90% 9.00 Nom'l 
Orange sweet 82.00@! 12.00 Bromstyrol ...... 6.00@ 6.50 Linalyl Anthranilate 15.00@ 
Peppermint 14.00@ 14.50 Butyl Acetate ... ; AWA@ 19% Linalyl Benzoate .... 10.50@ 
Petitgrain 6.50@ 8.00 Cinnamic Alcohol ......... 3.00@ 3.60 Linalyl Formate ........... 10.00@ 12.00 
Spearmint 12.00@ 14.00 pease —— orem ae Menthol, Brazilian 8.15@ 8.75 
innam ae er x J ' 
DERIVATIVES AND CHEMICALS Guang iieee |... 12.00@ 14.00 aaa ee ae se 
Acetaldehyde 50% ........ 1.90@ 2.75 Cinnamyl Formate . - 10.00@ 13.00 Methyl Cellulose, f.0.b., ship- 
Acetaphenone ............. 1.65@ 1.80 Citral, C. P. 7.15@ 8.50 IIE sino ccc cesancs 60 Nom'l 
Alcohol C8 ............... 425@ Citronellol ................ 6.50 _ Nom't Methyl Cinnamate ......... 3.25@ 3.80 
UN i as 14.00 Nom'l Citronellyl Acetate 8.60@ 9.20 Matin’ Secenel 3.50@ 6.75 
ce as, 4.25 Coumarin .......... ep 8 ee 380° New’ 
RH 62 ley cick oy 11.50  Nom'l Cuminic Aldehyde .. 8.00@ 11.25 M thal H a a leat. 45.00@ 4000 
ES fey 4.25@ Diethylphthalate _......... 24@ 30 Meth \ a : on 5.85 10.00 
Aldehyde C8 ......... 12.00@ 18.00 Dimethyl Anthranilate 455@ 5.00 ne I mwaeagene aie 85@ 10. 
et ee gt abinns 27.00@ 30.00 Ethyl Acetate ............. 2@ 35 ethyl Octine Carbonate .. 24.00@ 30.00 
seer 12.00@ 17.00 Ethyl Anthranilate . 5.50@ 7.00 Methyl Paracresol ......... 2.50 Nom'l 
BRM epoca. uese as 22.00 Nom'l Etyhl Benzoate ..... .15@ 1.00 Methyl Phenylacetate seeeee 3.80@ 4.00 
C IZ oe... ss. 23.50@ 28.00 Ethyl Butyrate 75@ 90 Methyl Salicylate ......... 37@ 38 
C 14 (so called) ....... 7.50@ 9.00 Ethyl Cinnamate 3.60@ 3.60 Musk Ambrette ........... 4.25 Nom't 
C 16 (so called) ..... 7.65@ 8.25 Ethyl Formate 65@ 80 WOE id addceadesaucaans 4.35 Nom't 
Amyl Acetate ..... 55@ 75 Ethyl Propionate 80 Nom’! Xylene obs beecesqeccoees 2.00 Nom'l 
Amy! Butyrate ...... 1.00@ 1.10 Ethyl Salicylate 90@ 1.00 Neroline (ethyl ether) ..... 2.0@ 3.15 
Amy! Cinnamate ........ 450@ 5.80 Ethyl Vanillin 5.25@ 6.00  Paracresol Acetate ........ 255@ 3.00 
Amy! Cinnamate Aldehyde 2.35@ 2.80 Eucalyptol . 2.65@ 2.85 Paracresol Methyl Ether .... 2.60@ 2.85 
Amyl Formate .. 1.00@ 1.50 SS 2.85@ 3.35 Peracresel poaareeestate 1g — 
Amyl Phenyl Acetate 3.65@ 4.00 Geraniol, dem. 625  Nom'l Phenylacetaldehyde 50%, 3.25 Nom 1 
Amyl Salicylate 80@ 1.00 Geranyl Acetate yea 3.60 Nom’! 100% BOC tes se #4'y's 5.00 Nom’! 
Amy! Valerate 2.10@ 2.75 Geranyl Butyrate ......... 8.50 Nom'l Phenylacetic Acid 2.10@ 3.00 
Anethol 2.645@ 3.25 Geranyl Formate 13.40 Nom'l Phenylethyl Acetate 3.00 Nom'l 
Anisic Aldehyde 3.10@ 3.75  Heliotropin, dom. ....... 3.75@ 4.00  Phenylethyl Alcohol ...... 2.80@ 3.00 
Benzoprenore 1.15@ 1.30 Hydrotropic Aldehyde 7.40@ 8.10 Phenylethyl Anthranilate - 16.00@ 
Benzyl Acetate 55@ 65 Hydroxycitronellal 8.50 Nom'! (Continued on page 107) 
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Your inquiry is invited 


RENE FORSTER COMPANY, INC. 


Aromatic Chemicals and Essential Oils 


404 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Phone Murray Hill 5-0250 Cable Address "Renfoils" New York 
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B-W LANOLIN U.S.P._ 


EVENTUALLY—For better creams, with economy 


B-W Lanolin the superior quality puts into your cream that which gives the 
skin that smooth soft velvety feeling. 


B-W Lanolin will never cause your crear to darken, is best by test and con- 
tains over 15% free and combined Cholesterol. 


No other base used in your cream, equals the merits of B-W Lanolin. 


B-W HYDROPHIL (Absorption Base) Made in U.S.A. 


BOPF-WHITTAM CORPORATION 


Executive Office America’s Original Lanolin Producer Sales Office 
Laboratory and Factory ESTABLISHED 1914 509 Fifth Ave. 
LINDEN, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| 


greater profits | SSR MD 
vag 
SP 


in PERFUMES and TOILET WATERS 


| when you buy in BULK 


Our new department supplies the | 
perfume and cosmetic industry with 
perfumes and toilet waters in bulk, 


composed to individual specifica- 


tions. 
Write or wire today for complete details on 
this special service. 

| 

| 
Standard Drug CompanylInc. | Sertn 
- | COLLAPSIBLE 
| ' TUBES since 
Manufacturers of Pharmaceuticals and Specialties % a ts98 e 


285-295 BADGER AVE., NEWARK 8, N. J. 
| 
We aE clP oF alO aLP lO lO oS oth lS od , TTT Te TURNER WHITE METAL CO., .... New Brunswick, N. J 
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(Continued from page 105) 


Phenylethyl Butyrate 
Phenylethyl Propionate 
Phenyl Valerianate ... 
Phenylpropyl Acetate 
Santalyl Acetate ..... 
Scatol C. P. (oz.) 
Styrolyl Acetate 
Vanillin (clove oil) 
(guaiacol) .. 
Lignin : 
Vetivert Acetate j 
Violet Ketone — a. 
RD ciara ices 
Methyl ... 
Yara Yara (methyl ester) 


BEANS 


Tonka Beans Surinam 
Angostura 
Vanilla Beans 
Mexican, whole 
Mexican, cut 
Bourbon 
Tahati 


. 25.00 
. 18.00 


3.65@ 4.00 
3.45@ 3.90 
16.00@ 17.50 
10.00 Nom'l 


. 20.00@ 22.50 


5.35@ 6.00 
2.50@ 3.00 
450@ 4.65 
2.35 Nom'l 
2.35 Nom'l 
Nom'! 
Nom'! 
15.00 Nom'l 
6.50 Nom'l 
2.00@ 3.10 


85@ .95 
1.60@ 1.85 


11,00@ 
10.00@ 


7.75@ 8.50 
3.35@ 3.75 


SUNDRIES AND DRUGS 


Acetone 
Almond meal 
Ambergris, ounce 
Balsam, Copaiba 
Peru 
Beeswax bleached, pure 
BR aint 
Yellow, refined 
Bismuth, subnitrate 


Borax, crystals, carlot ton. . 


Boric Acid, U. S. P., 


Calamine 


cwt. 


An 


07@ .07!/, 
2@ .35 
12.00@ 16.00 
1.35@ 1.45 
1.20@ 1.30 


68@ .70 
60@ .62 
1.20@ 1.22 
55.50@ 58.00 
6.95@ 7.55 


18@ .20 


old Firm 


Calcium, phosphate 
Phosphate, tri-basic 

Camphor, domestic 

Castoreum, Canada 

Cetyl, Alcohol 

Chalk, precip. 

Cherry Laurel Water, jug, gal. 

Citric Acid 

Civet, ounce 

Clay, colloidal 

Cocoa, Butter, lump 

Cyclohexanol (Hexalin) 

Fuller's Earth, ton 

Glycerin, C. P. 

Gum Arabic, white 
Amber 
Powdered, U.S.P. . 

Gum Benzoin, Siam 
Sumatra 

Gum Galbanum 

Gum Myrrh 

Henna, pwd. 

Kaolin 

Labdanum 

Lanolin, hydrous 
Anhydrous 

Magnesium, carbonate 
Stearate 

Musk, ounce 

Olibanum, tears 
Siftings 

Orange Flower Water, gal. 

Orris Root, Italian 

Paraffin 

Peroxide 

Petrolatum, white 

Quince Seed 

Rice Starch 

Rose Leaves, red 

Rose Water, gal. 

Rosin, M. per cwt. 


in a 


08@ .08% 


09@ «10 
49@ «84 
7.80@ 10.00 
1.75@ 1.80 
03'2@ .06!/2 
2.60@ 3.10 
21@ = .24 
13.00@ 20.00 
07@ 5 
25'/4@  .27 
30@ = «.50 
15.00@ 33.00 
an 8!/, Nom'| 
.29@ = -.32 
15@ .16!/; 
19L@ 21 
5.00 Nom'l 
1.45@ 1.60 
1.10@ 1.35 
48@ 50 
35@ «40 
05@ .07 
5.00@ 7.00 
2@ 2% 
28@ = .29 
09@ .10% 
24@ = 27 
45.00@ 50.00 
.26@ 35 
A22@ «14 
1.75@ 2.25 
40@ .68 
06@ .09 
1.10@ 1.75 
.06'4@ .08!/, 
1.50@ 1.75 
10 Nom'l 
3.45@ 4.00 
6.50@ 8.00 
8.75@ 





Salicylic Acid .. 
Saponin 
Silicate, 40°, drums, works, 
100 pounds ; aaa 
Soap, neutral, white 
Sodium Carb. 
58% light, 100 pounds. . 
Hydroxide, ee solid, 
pounds .... } 
Spermaceti 
Stearate Zinc 
Styrax 
Tartaric Acid 
Tragacanth, No. | 
Triethanolamine 
Violet Flowers 


Zinc Oxide, U. S. P. bbls. 


100 


OILS AND FATS 


Castor No. I, tanks 
Cocoanut, Manila Grade, 
c.i.f., tanks 
Corn, crude, 
tanks 
Corn Oil, distilled, drums 
Cotton, crude, Southeast, 
tanks 
Grease, 
Lard 
Lard Oil, common, No. 
bbls. 
Palm Niger, drums .... 
Peanut, blchd., tanks 
Red Oil, distilled, drums. . 
Stearic Acid 
Triple Pressed .. 
Double Pressed 
Tallow, acidless, bervels.. 
Tallow, N. Y. C., extra 
Whale oil, refined 


Midwest, 


white 


new house 


40!/2 





35@ 40 
1.75@ 2.10 
80@ 1.20 
2@ 25 


1.53@ 


2.60@ 3.75 
2@ 3! 


33@ 34! 
1.20@ 1.35 


2.35 


54,@ 55 


5.00@ 5.15 


ANA@ .20!, 


2.00 Nom'l 
Nom'l 


AVA@ 
0841@ 


mill, 


12%@ 


AL@ 16! 


A2Y2@® .13' 
134%, Nom'l 
.1973@ 


14 Nom'l 
.0865 


- .1521@ 
13Y%, 


189% 
15%, 


Nom'l 


Nom'l 
Nom'l 
.09%@ 
12% 
1232 


Nom'l 
Nom'! 


It gives me great pleasure to announce my association with Cresp Martinenq of 
Grasse, France—Established 1782. Manufacturers of Essential 
Oils, Aromatic Materials, Perfume Specialties and Fine Com- 
pounds. 


We invite your particular attention to 


Patchouly 
Imitation 


Write for sample. 


J. HILARY HERCHELROTH 
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... M. to be used wholly or in part to replace 


Oil Patchouly natural—which is today al- 
most commercially unobtainable, or at a 


prohibitive price. 


369 THIRD AVENUE 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


October, 1946 








PHONE: ALGONQUIN 4.6760 


SPECIALIZING IN DISTINCTIVE COLOR : 
PRINTING FOR THE TOILET GOODS INDUSTRY 


RICHARD M. KRAUSE INC. SO E.I9™ ST..NEW YORK 3 N.Y. 


FOR HIGHEST QUALITY 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
so LANONE 


DEN of Water-in-Oil Emulsifiers 
aie Containing Sterols, Sterol esters, higher 
Ane ee | alcohols, higher alcohol esters, fatty acid 
**>*PETROLATUM | ether esters and hydrocarbons. 


THERE ARE SEVERAL LANONES, 
EACH FOR A SPECIFIC PURPOSE 












White Oils and Petrolatums made by Penn-Drake will 
provide—and retain-——the exact properties you specify! LANONES are being successfully used in 
Free from acids, alkalies, and other impurities, Penn- hand loti *natiok . 
vin cr 
Drake White Ojls offer complete satisfaction, backed wary ‘ eae lipstic » shaving ~— 
emollient and special purpose creams, 


by more than sixty years of refining experience. “ ° e 
Penn-Drake Petrol/atums resist oxidation, light, and among other cosmetics, having an acid, 


heat—are odorless and tasteless, safe- alkaline or neutral pH. 
guarding the purity and uniformity of 
your products. 

Both of these superb products are 
available in a complete range of grades 
and qualities. 


Write for literature and samples 


Manufactured by: 


CONTINENTAL 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
2640 Harding Ave., Detroit 14, Mich. 
Sales Representative 


SPALDING & SPALDING 
537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


PENNSYLVANIA REFINING CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: BUTLER, PA. 


Refineries at KARNS CITY and TITUSVILLE, PA. 
Branches: CLEVELAND, OHIO; EDGEWATER, N. J. 





FOR SALE! 






Cosmetic Production Plant oR SUEY Goeeans, 






» Aree Maintaining pro now vet USED IN THE 
Face & Dusting Powder --------- 20,000 Pes. 
Poured Creams -----+-+-+-+-+-+-+--s 5,090 Pes. V)| f G ki 
aioe en as ie Oe whee 25,000 Pes. anufacture o osmeltcs 
4 z Per Day 





CALL ON US 





EXCELLENT FACTORY EXPANSION POSSIBLE 

Reo! Estate Included Have you a copy of 
our latest price list? 
it's yours on request 





Opportunity for cosmetic manufacturer 
to enter or expand in New York Market 






For Full Information Contact— 


DAVID T. HOUSTON CO., Inc. 


739 Broad St Newark, N. J. 
Mitchell 2-8250 Cortlandt 7-3909 





R. F. REVSON CO. 


144 W. 18th St., New York 11, N. Y. | 









Cable Address: Coschems N. Y. 


ee 
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Marketing Drugs and Cosmetics 


by LOUIS BADER, Px.D. 


Associate Professor of Marketing, New York University 


and 


SIDNEY PICKER, M.C.S. 


National Merchandisers 


This is the eighth installment. The ninth will appear in the November issue. 


MAILING FROM MANUFACTURERS: 


circulars are used constantly by 


Broadsides and 
They 
they may be quite elab- 
orate or plain and inexpensive. Their effectiveness will be 
proportionate to the interest that the dealer may have re- 
specting the proposition that is placed before him. Assum- 


manufacturers. 
take various forms and shapes; 


ing that the mail-pieces are so constructed as to attract and 
hold the attention of the reader. 

The types of mailing pieces to use will be determined 
by the size of the line, the extent of coverage wanted, the 
needs of each sales campaign and the budget available. It 
should be noted, however, that the dealer’s mail is so 
crowded with circulars that very often the effectiveness of 
the mailing piece may be small. The best counsel on di- 
rect mail should be consulted in the preparation of such 
mailing pieces. That this is desirable may be seen from a 
recent editorial in the Drug Trade News, which pointed 
out that each week a druggist may receive as many as 50 
pieces of mail containing one or more circulars on mer- 
chandising propositions. 

Nearly always the mailing piece is used more for the 
purpose of acquainting the dealer with forthcoming adver- 
tising and merchandising propositions than in the hope 
of obtaining direct orders. Retail druggists do not respond 
readily or rapidly to mail solicitations for immediate 
orders. The indifferent response to mail offers makes it 
necessary to contact retailers by other means. 

It is for this reason that mailing pieces, while deemed 
necessary and used consistently in most sales promotional 
campaigns, are generally disappointing in their direct re- 
sults. However, they are informative and they acquaint 
the retailer somewhat with the product and the proposi- 
tion, so that if nothing else is gained by the effort, at 
least the salesman has had some work done for him before 
he approaches the dealer in person. They may have 
broken down sales resistance and thus paved the way for 
the salesman. It may also be possible, with the aid of 
carefully kept records, to use the direct mail as a. test to 
determine how sales might be made most profitably. Sev- 
eral areas, as nearly similar in economic and social con- 
ditions as possible, could be used for testing offers, sales 
appeals, deals, advertising themes, and so on. The experi- 
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ment showing the best result could then be used on a large 
scale.® 


WHOLESALER’S COOPERATION ON MAILING 
PIECES: The use of envelope enclosures by the wholesaler 
is a method of keeping the dealer acquainted with what is 
eoing on and has been found to be more effective and less 
expensive than most other direct-mail efforts. 

Usually the use of envelope enclosures presupposes a 
<ieal of some sort. Wholesaler’s mail that goes out every 
month and sometimes every week always includes en- 
Where the wholesaler is used as a 
distributor, and where his active interest has been obtained, 
it is not difficult to secure his cooperation in distributing, 
along with his own mail, mailing pieces advertising the 
manufacturer’s product. The wholesaler usually benefits 
by this form of mail solicitation more than does the manu- 
facturer. The wholesaler’s piece of mail with enclosures 
receives more attention from the retailer than it otherwise 
would, particularly if it is the monthly statement, and even 
though the retailers may not be eager to pay at the moment. 

Frequently the wholesaler sends out a special bulletin 
with price specials and consequently the retailer is likely 
to look for the wholesaler’s mail and to give it more than 
casual attention. 

The cost of these envelope enclosures or “stuffers,” is 
usually nominal. The sizes are standard, because the whole- 
salers’ association has attempted to standardize the sizes 
of envelope enclosures to make them easier to handle, and 
to cause no confusion in the mailing room. 

Often when the retailer is paying his bill, if he sees an 
appealing deal offered sent along with one of the state- 
ments, he is likely to make a purchase. However, too often 
mail enclosures are not used but gather dust on the whole- 
saler’s shelf. This situation is hard to overcome and many 
circulars are wasted because of this loophole. 


closures of some kind. 


CATALOG TIE-UPS: There are general merchandise 
wholesalers, such as Butler Brothers in New York, Elias 
Klatcher & Co. on the Pacific Coast, the New York Mer- 
chandise Co., Eli Walker & Co., St. Louis, Mo., and others, 
who sell to druggists through the issuance of house cata- 
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lcgs. Generally, these firms do not charge manufacturers 
for the space that they gave over to the products listed in 
their house publications. The catalogs are issued at regu- 
lar intervals, and in many cases, especially in territories 
outside the general area of frequent salesmen’s calls, they 
serve as sources for information and buying headquarters 
for many dealers. The catalog houses do not add products 
to their line promiscuously. They do not, as a rule, deal in 
many drug products. They emphasize principally the quick 
selling patent, or cosmetic, type of goods. They hold their 
toilet goods lines to quick selling high turnover numbers 
that have large consumer acceptance. 

The sales cooperation that may be secured from the kind 
ot wholesalers listed above through insertions in the cata- 
logs is dependent entirely upon the methods that are used 
by the manufacturer in gaining the interest of the buyer, 
such as price concessions, special cooperation or limited 
exclusiveness. Houses of this type can give valuable assis- 
tance, particularly in selling to dealers who carry on busi- 
sess in out-of-the-way places and who handle drug products 
lthough they do not run drug stores. However, in the 
carly part of any manufacturer’s efforts, active coopera- 
tion is not usually obtained. Generally the wholesalers re- 
quire that a product be known nationally before they will 
give it space in the catalog; it must have some consumer 
acceptance since the catalog itself is a silent salesman. 


HOUSE ORGANS: House organs, such as used by Eli 
Lilly Tile & Till, Johnson and Johnson’s Red Cross Mes- 
senger, and Merck’s Report, are not new, although in the 
drug field they are not extensively employed. House organs, 
as a rule, are expensive, and any firm with national dis- 
tribution using them in the drug field will find that the 
monthly circulation may run to between 50,000 to 60,000. 
It is possible to put over a particular message directly to 
the dealer at a considerably reduced expense by taking 
space in either the national or the sectional trade journals; 
the cost will probably be less than the trouble, by compari- 
son, insignificant. 

For example, a good house organ would require an edi- 
jor and a stenographer or clerk. These with space and 
other expenses would come to $10,000 a year. Fifty thou- 
sand copies, say, 6 to 8 pages would cost for printing 
$1,200 a month. Distribution would add another $500 a 
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month, giving a total for the year of $30,000 to $40,000 
lor this expenditure it would be possible to secure con 


siderable space in a number of trade magazines for a 
year, with possible better coverage and more effective r 
sult. Good house organs are few, and a poor one is just 
pure waste. 

This method of sales promotion, therefore, may not enjoy 
widespread use for some time. Some firms, however, in 
order to keep their wholesalers’ men interested, issue bulle- 
tins at regular intervals to them. These bulletins are given 
to the sales manager for distribution to his sales staff as 
required. A bulletin of this type need not be very elaborat: 
or expensive. It is sent out for the purpose of stimulating 
salesmen’s efforts rather than for a particular drive directed 
against the retailer. 
PUBLISHED PRICE LISTS: Whereas technically the 
published price list is not regarded as sales promotional 
effort on the part of the manufacturer, still it represents an 
angle in selling that should not be overlooked. 

Every year the trade magazine Druggists’ Circular (now 
merged with Drug Topics) published what is known as 
the Red Book, which is a complete list of all of the prices 
and all of the trademarked products in the drug industry. 
This price guide is still published by Drug Topics. Very 
frequently the retailer is called upon for certain products 
with which he is not familiar. By reference to the Drug- 
gists’ Circular Red Book, he is able to ascertain not only 
what the product costs but also the name of the manufac- 
turer and where it can be purchased. The price listing in 
this publication is free although there are parts where 
specific manufacturers may publish their complete lists of 
prices in display type for a nominal charge. The American 
Druggist issues a similar publication annually, listing all 
branded drug products, prices and names of manufac- 
turers, such listing being free. There are also price lists 
published from time to time in local areas by the local trade 
journals, 

These standard price lists are important insofar as they 
represent an exceptional source of information for the 
dealer, and should be used to the fullest extent by the 
manufacturer. 


®In this connection see chapters XVII and XVIII in Marketing Investi- 
gation, W. J. Reilly, Ronald Press Co., New York, 1929 
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CHAPTER 13 


Consumer Combination and Premium Offers 


This chapter tells the reader how to develop among consumers the apparent some- 
thing-for-nothing idea that is so prevalent in the cosmetic industry. People always 
seem to like to get something for nothing, even intelligent people who really know 
better. For good or bad, this is a common human trait. Here you have the various 
types of combination offers and premium deals to the consumer and how to make 
profitable use of them. The dealers’ unfavorable reaction is stated and the danger to 
price maintenance of the special offers is pointed out. Nevertheless, the offers con- 
tinue to be a part of sales plans and you will probably find the need to use them. 


\ the chapter on free deals (see chapter 10), mention 

is made of consumer deals and their influence on prices 
and market conditions. Combination offers and premium 
deals to the consumer generally have for their main pur- 
pose the increase of sales or frequently the introduction of 
a new product. This is accomplished by the disguising of 
a price cut to the consumer by offering a bargain as some 
special inducement or tying in a sale with another product. 
The use of this means of stimulating sales has been on the 
increase, particularly since the passage of the Miller- 
Tydings Bill and the general increase of the minimum of 
the fixed prices in effect since the establishment of fair- 
trade contracts. The use of a premium or combination 
offer, however, is not new. It has been used by manufac- 
turers for years in one form or another. The combination 
offer to the public differs from the free goods deal to the 
druggist in that its purpose is to give the consumer some 
extra value and is not intended as a price cut to the dealer. 
However, the desired result has not always been attained, 
as will be explained later. 


GENERAL TYPE OF CONSUMER DEALS 
In the days before the Miller-Tydings Bill, the objections 


the dealers to combination offers were quite marked, 
and frequently this dealer resistance prevented these offers 


of 


from becoming outstandingly successful. However, it is 
advisable to analyze the different types of combination 
offers, their conditions, and general effect on the market- 
ing of any product,. The following have been and still are 
the most widely used forms of combination offers: 
1. The one-cent sale. 
2. The offer of an outright premium of another man- 
ufacturer’s product with any specified unit sale. 
3. The combination sale of 2 or more products of the 
same manufacturer. 
4. Smaller additional packages with the sale of a reg- 
ular package. 
5. Combination packages of similar products for larger 
unit sales, 


THE ONE-CENT SALE: United Drug 
Co. started the practice of the one-cent sale. Since their 
specialties, the Rexall line, were handled by Rexall agents 
only, the one-cent sale gave the dealer the opportunity of 
running a special sale on the entire line. Their offering 


ago the 


Years ag 
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was two packages for the original price of one plus one 
The 


prices for the sale and the whole plan was intended as an 


cent. dealer obtained his merchandise at special 
advertising promotion. The main idea was to popularize 
the Rexall line with the public, to introduce the products 
to new users, and it had the definite effect of stimulating 
sales. Since the one-cent sale was for a limited period 
only, the Rexall products were sold by restricted distrib- 
utors only, outside of loading up the public, it had very 
little reaction among the trade. This promotion is still 
being used and Rexall one-cent sales are generally offered 
twice a year in all Rexall stores. 


EARLY COMBINATION SALES: Asis 


known, manufacturers in the early thirties resorted to the 


generally 


combination free deal as an expedient for reducing prices 
without actually reducing their list prices. When 
bination deals were first offered, it was thought that 
through this subterfuge manufacturers could, by adding 
some other product either of their own or some other man- 


com- 


ufacturer, give the public additional value and at the same 
time maintain this original list price. This would make it 
unnecessary sometime later to attempt to raise list prices. 

Most of these plans were built around the combination 
sale. At first glance it might seem that the retailer would 
be attracted by the giving of a free item, and that it would 
look interesting to the public. However, this has not always 
heen the case. Many manufacturers, much against their 
will, had to cut the list prices of their lines. Examples 
were: Bayer’s, who have reduced the price of their 100’s 
from 89¢ to 59¢; Squibb’s, who reduced the price of their 
shaving cream from 50¢ to 39¢. There are many other 
examples. Ail of these reduced prices have been set since 
the Miller-Tydings Bill came into effect. 


DEALER REACTION: The retail druggist did not look 
with favor upon the combination offers. The greatest draw- 
back he found was in the fact that as soon as these com- 
binations were started a radical reduction in price took 
place on both the original product and its free item. The 
result was that the retailer found himself in competition 
with street hawkers and others who were soon found ped- 
dling either one or both of the articles out on the streets 
at ridiculously low prices. In this way the dealer lost the 
regular sale of the goods that otherwise he would have 
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had. Obviously during the war years with scarcities and 
with set prices, this did not occur, but if combination 
offers are again given a big play by manufacturers, the 
same situation will probably soon occur. 


CONSUMER REACTIONS: In some communities, espe- 
cially in poor sections, combination deals proved to be 
of little sales value. The public thinks that free merchan- 
dise is not worth anything and consequently the dealers 
have great difficulty in attempting to sell any combinations 
of that character. In other sections, as a subterfuge for the 
reduction of a price, the manufacturer found that the free 
goods combination was not effective and worked around 
to the realization that it is far better to have an out-and-out 
reduction in the wholesale and retail price of a pioduct 
than attempt to circumvent such reduction as business 
conditions may demand by trying to achieve the same 
purpose under the guise of a free offer. Actually, the 
public has become accustomed to think in terms of lower 
prices for commodities in general even though they may 
not get them, and the combination offer, except in special 
cases, has no great interest. Still peculiar combinations 
of premiums have been, and will continue to be, used. The 
best solution recommended is to try various premium 
offers in test markets and adopt the one that appears to be 
most successful with the public and least obnoxious to the 
dealer. 

It is interesting indeed to learn of the result of deals 
on the sales of certain commodities especially before price 
maintenance. This can be judged from a survey made by 
manufacturers of Mulsified Shampoo. This survey covers 
not only facts but also opinions, and indicates to just what 
degree nationally advertised products face the competition 
of more economically priced merchandise sold on a push 
basis. From the survey made of various groups of prod- 
ucts purchased by the individual, it is quite evident that 
the dominance in position is held by the few brands within 
& given price range. In line with the adoption of the Drug 
Code under the old N.R.A., retail prices started to go up, 
the tendency of a few brands dominating became even 
more pronounced, Then prices slipped, under stress of 
competition and depression, but with fair trade and the 
fixing of higher minimum prices, the average retail level 
went up about 8!5 per cent. With the increased costs 
as a result of war inflation and scarcity, minimums stif- 
fened and during the war approached list or fair-trade 
maximums, except where O.P.A. rulings put ceilings lower 
than list prices. 


MANUFACTURERS' COMBINATIONS 


Manufacturers’ combination sales do not meet with as 
great an objection from the dealer’s standpoint and from 
the trade as do some other combinations that are employed. 
The dealer has very little objection if the manufacturer 
gives away an extra one of his own products with the 
sale of one. If a manufacturer gives away one of his own 
products, at least he can legitimately feel that the distri- 
bution of the second product is advertising, and by making 
the public familiar with his new product, he can build up 
sales for the new item in what may be a less expensive 
way than through other forms of advertising. He also has 
the advantage of the good will of his original product 
helping to establish the second. Some of the firms that 
are trying to build a family of products find that this 
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method is the most inexpensive form of advertising. At 
least, the manufacturer acquires for his new package a 
good proportion of the good will of the old. He also has 
the opportunity of selling his old market with less diffi- 
culty than if the two products were disassociated. As long 
as the products themselves have some relation to one an- 
other from the utility standpoint, such as cosmetic com- 
binations or toiletry combinations, the danger of the man- 
ufacturer injuring his good will is reduced. Some years 
ago, Colgate-Palmolive Peet Co. went one step further 
in their merchandising by offering a combination that, in 
effect, was detrimental to their good will by cutting down 
the profits of their dealers. They offered a tube of Col- 
gate’s Tooth Paste with any of the Colgate-Palmolive 
toiletries. The purpose, no doubt, was either to increase 
the market of Colgate Tooth Paste, which seemed unnec- 
essary as it was one of the leading brands; or else to 
avoid cutting the prices of the other Colgate products by 
offering the tooth paste for little or nothing in conjunc- 
tion with them, which served, in effect. as 
on the toiletry to the public. In the tooth paste field, 
combination offers, such as tooth paste and brushes and 
other combinations, had become so common that the pub- 
lic was no longer interested in them, since it gave them, 


a price cut 


for example, more tooth brushes than they wanted, so 
that this other method apparently was tried to hold the 
interest of the public in a way frequently successful. 

In any within this tooth 
paste premium, the Colgate and Palmolive products were 
went back to its original 


event, twelve months after 
separated and the company 


successful policy of price maintenance. 


EFFECTS OF DEPRESSION ON COMBINATION 
OFFERS: During depression periods, when incomes are 
lowered, the public seems anxious to continue buying those 
products to which it has become accustomed. In order to 
reeet this situation during the depression of 1929-1934 
manufacturers and wholesalers offered premium combina- 
tions frequently. Most manufacturers of standard adver- 
tised products for the first year or two of the depression 
resisted the attempt to reduce the list price of their goods 
and tried to get the same result by combination sales. Ulkti- 
mately price reductions had to be put into effect, since in 
the course of two or three years these combination offers 
were increased so extensively and there were so many of 
them as to lose their entire effect. The attempt to with- 
kold price reductions was not achieved. 

Another type of premium offer that gained widespread 
adoption was the combination of two or more products of 
different manufacturers. For instance, a safety razor was 
\ tooth brush 
was given away with a tube of tooth paste. Whereas one 
company, Dr. West, manufactures a tooth paste to be sold 


given away with a tube of shaving cream. 


with their own tooth brush, generally the brush and paste 
are the products of different manufacturers. 

We find premiums of other types given away, face 
towels with soap, bathroom drinking glasses with mouth 
combinations in which the manufacturer was not 
in any way attempting to introduce or increase the sale 
of his own new product, but actually using these premiums 
as a means of making his original list price more attrac- 
tive so that consumers would know that they were getting 
the merchandise at a lower price, even though the original 
list price was maintained. 


washes, 
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When the practice was started, it was generally assumed 
that it gave the manufacturer the opportunity of cutting 
prices without reducing his quoted retail price. However, 
the public, and particularly those in the trade who objected 
tc the combination offer, always considered that the giving 
away of premiums of this sort was really a price subterfuge, 
especially so since the practice had been begun in prosper- 
ous times. 

It is interesting to notice that Colgate, whose venture in 
price cutting is mentioned above, subsequently reduced 
their list price of tooth paste from 25¢ to 19¢ a tube. 
Although their advertising campaign in behalf of the 
changed price seemed to indicate that it was only a tem- 
porary cut, the reduced price is still in effect, after more 
than fourteen years. 

The manufacturers of Listerine, after giving away sou- 
venirs or premiums with each purchase of their products, 
reduced the list price of their dollar bottle to 59¢ (sug- 
gested minimum retail selling price, list is 75¢), and other 
sizes in proportion. Many firms which had been using pre- 
miums as a means of staving off the lowering of prices 
found that they are better off after they lowered the price 
of their own leading article to the price consumers would 
pay, rather than attempting to maintain a fictitious retail 
price through the subterfuge of premiums. In some cases 
premiums only created sales resistance, because not every 
one was interested in the premium being offered. 


PROFITABLE COMBINATION SALES 


When we are discussing combination sales, we should 
bear in mind that there are certain types of combinations 
that make for possible increased sales volume and that may 
This holds true of many toiletries 
where three or four articles of fixed price may be offered 


thus add to profits. 


in combination at a reduction. The articles usually consist 
of the products of the same manufacturer, and are either 
This 
type of combination usually meets with little if any objec- 
tion. The result is an increase in sales volume rather than 
a decrease, because if a single article is sold at $1.00, and 


correlated in use or correlated in consumer desire. 


five of the articles are sold for $3.50 or $3.75 in a combina- 
tion set, the dealer feels that he has made sales he other- 
wise might not have made. Because the unit sale is larger 
his selling expenses per dollar of sales may be much 
smaller with a resulting larger net profit. The manufac- 
turer benefits from the same factors; consequently such 
combination sales may be highly desirable all around. 


DEALER REACTION TO COMBINATION SALES 


Dealers generally have been opposed to combination 
offers. The objections on the part of the dealer have been 
against combination sales that represent the offer jointly 
of two independent products found in the drug store and 
generally sold separately. The dealer can and will have 
very little objection, if a manufacturer of a product offers 
énother product of his own manufacture to the public, both 
for the price of one, especially if the additional product is 
anew one, first being introduced. If the public is satisfied 
with the new product, the manufacture: s contention is that 
he has opened up a new market for the dealer to sell the 
repeats. In the main this contention is true. As stated, the 
dealer has very little objection to the sale of the articles 
separately, as this helps the dealer to build up the unit 
sale. However, his objection to what he calls “d----d 
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combinations” is very strenuous, indeed. These combina- 
tions, as a rule, include the sale of shaving cream and a 
free razor or free blade, and all the other unnatural com- 
binations that have been mentioned above. The druggist 
feels that this method of merchandising is destructive to 
prices as it has the tendency to force reductions in price 
on both products. He also feels that a combination of this 
type takes business away from him because, if a customer 
can buy tooth paste and get a free brush, the druggist loses 
the opportunity of selling the brush. This is particularly 
true where a product like tooth paste will probably be used 
up much more rapidly than the brush. 

Retailers have gone so far in their objection to these 
tactics that the following resolution adopted by the New 
York State Pharmaceutical Association is typical of their 
opinion: 

That the New York State Pharmaceutical Association 
is opposed to the practice of any manufacturer combin- 
ing two of his items for sale to the public at the price of 
one, unless this practice is done for the purpose of in- 
troducing a wholly new item, and unless said new item is 
packaged in sample size or in some manner as not to 
conflict with the sale of a like product now sold by the 
druggist. 

In December, 1938, the executive committee of the 
N.R.D.A. drew especial attention to an association resolu- 
tion stating that deals were an uneconomic practice, hold- 
ing deals to be detrimental for the following reasons: 

1. They represent price reduction. 

2. Tend to produce a demoralized price structure. 

3. Cause retailer to distribute free what he might 
otherwise sell at a profit. 

1. Tend to destroy public confidence in value and 
standard price for advertised products. 


LATEST TREND IN COMBINATIONS 


Since the combination offer to the public is always a 
sales stimulus at its inception, it is still being tried in one 
form or another. One firm recently offered a merchandise 
dividend in the form of an extra smaller package of the 
original product along with the first sale. Pepsodent tried 
out the one-cent plan in 1937 and apparently found it suf- 
ficiently successful to repeat in 1938. The fact that many 
firms have gone on fair trade has had a definite tendency 
to increase combination offers to the consumer as a sub- 
terfuge in price reduction. There is no doubt that the 
practice is accepted in the trade as a natural one, although 
objected to strenuously, and the acceptance of each offer 
depends on the nature of the proposition. However, there 
is always the risk of running into objections on the part 
ot other trades. One free offer of hosiery as a premium 
with a toilet product caused a wave of excitement and meet- 
ings of protest by hosiery dealers but the offer was still 
maintained. During war time, such premiums were discon- 
tinued, now they are returning and quite possibly we might 
soon have a battle of premiums. 

There is no doubt that at times a combination offer can 
The limited period one-cent sale has 
demonstrated its success and certainly the introduction 
of a new product alongside another one by a manufac- 
turer is a short cut to distribution. 

Therefore in deciding upon the advisability and feasi- 
bility of making premium offers always remember the dan- 
gers and take good care that the product is at least as im- 


prove beneficial. 
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portant to the purchaser as the premium if steady business 
is to be built up. 

There are times when premium offers have many advan- 
and this may be summed up 
in the case where products of the same manufacture are 
offered 
product. 

If the public is ready to 
standard product, a new product is offered along with it 


tages and few disadvantages, 


together, primarily as advertising for the new 


pay the dealer’s price for his 


for a temporary period, as an introductory package does 
not detract from the original. Such a combination offer, 
however, should be for a limited period of time only; suf- 
ficient to do the introductory work but not so long as to 
make the public feel that the original product is over 
priced and that the combination deal is, therefore, a subter- 
fuge. 

Thus in toiletries ws 
with face powder, 


similar 


often find perfume given away free 
and other 
This practice has become quite 
prevalent, especially at the Christmas season. 

It must be remembered, at this point, that the combina- 
tion free deal is quite different from the “free” 
which affects the retailer. The combination offer is to the 
consumer, and the retailer gets no direct benefit in the cut 
price, theoretically. As a matter of fact, expressions of the 
way he feels about it suggest that he considers it a detri- 
ment to his business rather than of any particular benefit. 


lipsticks with face powder, 
combinations. 


soods deal 


The combination deal became especially widespread in the 
depression years and disappeared in the war years although 
not altogether and is definitely destined to return in one 
form or another in the post war period. The s 
and objections as follows will undoubtedly be given. 


same reasons 
They 
are (1) to step up sales turnover without obviously reduc- 
ing prices; (2) to introduce a new product to stimulate the 
sale of a slow-moving old product, and to which may be 
added; (3) to offset the increase in retail prices on many 
products that have gone on fair trade. 

There is one new factor that will work against combina- 
tion deals that was decided by the New Jersey courts. It 
was held (October, 1940) that any combination offer that 
gives the public two articles at a price that is less than the 
two sell for individually is in effect a cancellation of fair 
trade contracts under the state’s fair trade law. This will 
mean that manufacturers who want to continue with a main- 
tenance policy cannot sell combinations for the price of one 
or for less than the total of the combined fair trade prices 
of the separate articles. 

Since the manufacturers 
have resorted to the combination free deal as the expedient 
for reducing prices without actually reducing their list 
prices. This ruling will definitely make many manufac- 
turers hesitant about combination sales. What one state 
has ruled may be repeated in other states and the whole 
value to the dealer of fair trade contract will be lost. 


early part of the depression, 


CHAPTER 14 


Advertising Drug Store Products 


In the drugs and cosmetics business, advertising is probably the most important 


single item in a firm’s budget, at least of the marketing costs. 


Because of the large 


expenditure and the hopes built on it, marketers in this field should pay a great deal 


of attention to their advertising activities. 


handling the account should be 


The personnel in charge and the agency 
carefully selected for their ability to give the kind of 


services required, should know the types of media used to advertise these products and 
factors to look for when selecting the media. Emphasis should be placed on testing 
advertisement so that ineffective methods may be caught promptly and dropped. Ad- 


ve rtising when efficie ently used gives net results i ina geometric ratio. 


sible should be done to make it efficient. 


frkom the very beginning we have indicated that adver- 

tising is an essential part of the marketing plan for any 
product to be sold through drug stores. It is not our pur- 
pose or intention to enter upon an extended discussion of 
advertising and its value in aiding the sale of drug prod- 
ucts. It is probably obvious to the reader from his own 
personal observations that advertising is essential in the 
marketing of drug products. But it is not always apparent 
how advertising can best be employed. 


ADVERTISING PROBLEMS: Advertising, although it is 
but part of the total cost of distribution in this field, is the 
most important part. The 1932 distributors’ survey of the 
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Everything pos- 


Association of National Advertisers shows that in drugs 
and toilet articles the total distribution costs were 38.8 per 
cent of net sales. Nearly 50 per cent of this figure, or 
18.36 per cent of net sales, was spent in advertising and 
sales promotion alone. This included all the forms of ad- 
vertising used, salaries and office expenses of the advertis- 
ing department, and costs of sampling. Direct selling costs 
were 11.31 per cent of sales or about 30 per cent of the 
total distribution cost. In the 1941 analysis of the nine 
issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission, the average expenditure for advertising for 


largest cosmetic companies 


all companies was over 20.8 per cent as against a merchan- 
dise cost of 42 per cent of sales. 


The 


American Perfumer 





SELECTION OF ADVERTISING COPY: Unfortunately, 
in the handling of drugs and toiletries, as well as of other 
products, firms whose executive heads are purely sales- or 
production-minded spend more time in the selection of 
individual salesmen than they do in the selection of an 
advertisement, although the investment in the piece of 
copy represents frequently a considerably greater outlay 
of money than that involved in the selection, training, and 
equipping of a staff of salesmen. Copy should be tested be- 
fore widespread use of it is made. Enough is now known 
about testing to make it possible to develop advertisements 
that will have greater pulling power, by a wide margin, 
than other advertisements. Every well-equipped advertise- 
ment agency is prepared to test copy before recommending 
the expenditure of large appropriations. 

Advertisements should be tested not only through the ex- 
pressions of opinion of those directly concerned with con- 
structing them or those who pay the bills. The tests should 
be made by appeal to those who are to be sold by them. 
The advertisements and advertising campaigns should be 
tried out first on a small scale in limited areas carefully 
selected for test purposes. Previously the campaigns and 
advertisements should have been devised according to the 
most expert opinion available. Careful records of the re- 
sults from different media, the use of different themes and 
copy. and the time and way media were used in the test 
areas should reveal the campaign, media, and copy likely 
to result most profitably from their use. Tests have re- 
vealed pulling differences ranging from —57 
+-129 per cent." 


per cent to 


PERSONNEL OF ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT: Too 
frequently jobs in the advertising department of both large 
and small concerns are considered sinecures, and untrained 
individuals are given jobs in it where they can be out of 
the way and presumably cause little damage. The failures 
of an inefficient salesman are quickly 


noticeable and 


changes are generally made without delay. A poor adver- 
tising campaign may be ruinous, and the investment loss 
may be irreparable, but this cannot be discovered before 
the damage is done. Still, the spending of advertising 
funds is frequently left in the hands of immature and un- 
trained men, who are selected for their special tasks for 
many reasons other than training, experience, and knowl- 
edge of the art. They might be chosen because they are 
related to officers or directors, or for other personal rea- 
sons. It must be apparent that the personnel for this de- 
partment should be, if anything, more carefully selected 
than for almost any other department of the business, since 
the possibility of error and waste is so easy. 


SELECTION OF AGENCY: Although most firms have 
some one in charge of their advertising, the bulk of the 
advertising work should be given over to an agency. If 
the advertising budget is large enough, meaning by that, 
more than $50,000, most recognized advertising agencies 
will be only too willing to cooperate with the manufacturer 
in the proper distribution of his product. In the selection 
of an agency, however, the same care must be employed as 
in the selection of personnel of the advertising department. 
The agency should be selected on the basis of its recog- 
nition by the publishers’ agencies (which usually means 
that certain standards have been met) its trained person- 
nel, its success in handling similar products, its initiative, 
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and its creative ideas. Where the advertising manager of 
the company, because of improper methods of selection, 
has little or no visible authority, where advertising is 
judged in committee, and where the wishes, foibles, and 
prejudices of directors and members of their families must 
be catered to, the result is generally disastrous to the suc- 
cess of any advertising plan even though a capable agency 
may have been selected to cooperate with the advertising 
manager. Just as it is important for the advertising mana- 
ger to have a full conception of sales, of merchandising, 
and of production problems of the company, so it is 
necessary for the agency account executive to become a 
sort of co-advertising manager for the company, maintain- 
ing contact with publishers’ representatives and artists. 
making surveys, and arranging for publicity, in order to 
cut down advertising manager's work. 

The facilities of the agency should be used to the fullest 
extent in a complete tie-up with the sales promotion plans 
of the company, and the agency should be kept constantly 
informed as to the firm’s plans and field efforts so that the 
greatest benefit might be derived from the efforts of the 
agency and the advertising department. 

There is a tendency among many firms to change 
agencies every two or three years. Some manufacturers 
consider this change necessary because they feel that in 
this way they are able to obtain new advertising ideas and 
sales plans. If, however, this reason is given to justify 
the purchase of agency service largely because of the 
preferences of an individual, or because some member of 
the agency belongs to the same club as the advertiser, the 
net result may not be as beneficial as expected. Production 
managers and salesmen generally are not selected because 
of their relationship to executives of the firm. Usually they 
are expected to measure up in ability, to produce or to sell 
goods at lowest possible costs. An agency should be se- 
lected and retained for the same reasons although, unfor- 
tunately, this is all too frequently not the case. 

A 10 per cent increase in efficiency in advertising effort 
(based on the average expense for the industry) should as 
a rule result in a 25 per cent increase in net profits. If 
advertising results are checked carefully, advertising should 
produce at a greatly improved rate of efficiency. In that 
event net profits can very easily be doubled despite condi- 
tions which may make for increasing production costs or 
even high selling expenses. 


TYPE OF AGENCY SERVICE: When a manufacturer has 
selected an agency, he can arrange to make payments ac- 
cording to the service he may require. An agency may 
be retained on a commission basis against which the com- 
mission of 15 per cent allowed them by publishers for ad- 
vertising placed may be offset. Therefore, if the advertis- 
ing appropriation is large, the many services an agency can 
render may be secured at what is, in effect, no cost at all. 


The publishers’ commission will be large enough to cover 
the cost of the services. 


Since an advertiser cannot secure 
this 15 per cent commission for himself he is well advised 
to use the agency for complete service. 

Where the advertiser finds it to his advantage to con- 
centrate on types of media or a form of advertising that 
does not pay the usual agency commission, then he must 
expect to pay his agency a service fee large enough to com- 
pensate them for the advice and services they render. 

It has been our experience that most agencies are un- 
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able to furnish the manufacturer not only with the adver- 
tising plans that he needs but also with marketing and mer- 
chandising researches. However, the advertiser should re- 
member that, after all, he is the manufacturer of the prod- 
uct, and he ought to be more familiar with the marketing 
possibilities of his own product than any agency or ac- 
count executive. All the agency can reasonably do for the 
advertiser is to enable him to choose the particular medium 
that is best for his advertising and to handle the details 
in the most efficient and effective manner. By this we mean 
that the copy should be well written and pre-tested, the ad- 
vantages of certain media, from the space buyer's angle, 
should be pointed out and proper division of the appro- 
priation among media should be worked out. 

Some agencies have more experience in the marketing 
of drug store products than have others. Where the manu- 
facturer needs such assistance. it will be well for him to 
select the agency that can give just as much assistance in 
marketing plans as in advertising suggestions. Some 
agencies have not the background and experience to give 
much cooperation in marketing suggestions. They may 
have, however, a particular flair and ability in the writing 
of copy that sends the public into the stores to buy. If 
the manufacturer is capable of developing effective mer- 
chandising plans of his own, then this latter type of agency 
should be the one to use. The perfect set-up is one in which 
an experienced advertising manager is placed in complete 
charge of a fixed appropriation, and has a large measure 
of power in the selection of the agency with which he must 
work. If he can find an agency that knows something more 
than writing copy, selecting media, or buying art work he 
will be very fortunate. 

It is important to have confidence in the advertising de- 
partment and the agency. Furthermore, the agency and the 


PERCENTAGES OF ADVERTISIN 
BUDGET OF 14 
TOILET GOODS COMPANIES 


Media 1934 1935 


Magazines 27.94 30.04 
Newspapers 11.57 15.66 
Radio 19.10 13.13 


58.61 58.83 


Other advertising 
Outdoor : .03 
Free goods allowance d 42 
Car cards d 53 
Direct mail : 4.85 
Samples . 6.80 
Dealer display : 9.01 
Premiums : 2.11 
Miscellaneous 1.09 


24.84 


Production costs 
Total advertising 
Dealer promotion 
Business papers 
Trade papers 
Conventions and exhibits 
House organs 
Motion pictures 
Price lists 
Publicity 
Reserve fund 
Sales and service literature 
Other expenses 


Advertising administration 
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advertising department should work together, because 
otherwise the efficiency of both the advertising department 
and the agency may be impaired. If the competent adver 
tising manager cannot get along with the account execu 
tive of the agency or feels that everything is not working 
out satisfactorily, then it is time for the agency and the 
manufacturer to part company. They cannot do justice to 
the requirements of the manufacturer’s business plans. 
Therefore, the most careful investigation of an agency 
should precede a contract, since this is the best prevention 
of future disappointments. 


METHOD OF INTRODUCING PRODUCTS: In survey- 
ing the advertising methods in the drug industry, it is in- 
teresting to note that practically every method and form 
of advertising is used. More important, however, than the 
form is the expenditure for each method. The following 
breakdown of the advertising budgets for a number of 
years of a group of cosmetic companies, and a group of 
drug companies, members of the A.N.A.,° is interesting. 

No parallel study has been made since 1935. Obviously 
some of the figures have changed since then, as witness the 
rise in radio advertising. Therefore these figures should 
be used with caution and only after consultation with the 
advertising agency, whose experiences may permit them to 
revise the proportions of advertising expenditures for the 
best results. 


TYPES OF ADVERTISING 


It is not possible to recommend any particular form of 
advertising in a chapter such as this. The details, methods, 
and case histories of successful advertising of drug and 
cosmetic products may sometime, it is hoped, be treated 
adequately by a competent individual in a volume that 


6 PERCENTAGES OF ADVERTISING 
EXPENDITURES OF 7 PROPRIETARY 
DRUG COMPANIES 
1934 1935 


15.85 18.66 
35.00 36.28 
24.93 24.61 


75.78 79.55 


1.81 1.35 
1.35 1.13 

4.74 4.61 
41 

2.61 25 

4.32 3.68 


.60 .80 


oF 


-90 
.67 


2.49 
3.72 
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might well be called “Tested Methods of Drug and Cos- 
metic Advertising.” Fragments are to be found here and 
there in periodicals and books. But no comprehensive 
treatment is available. The purpose here is to point out the 
generally accepted methods. The accompanying table which 
indicates the general regard in which the various media 
are held is the result of the trade’s experience with them, 
from the point of view of effectiveness. 

For proprietary products, detailing the physicians and 
medical sampling have always been important and effective 
forms of advertising. There is hardly a successful pro- 
prietary on the market that cannot point to a record of 
professional detailing and sampling, which was the basis 
of medical acceptance and which thus led to its success as 
an advertised product. However, medical acceptance is 
wanted not only for purely medical products but also for 
many other preparations, such as dentifrices and foods. 
Special drinks and other products have been making de- 
termined efforts to secure medical endorsement and _ ac- 
ceptance for whatever value such approvals may have in 
securing business through doctors’ recommendations and 
the prestige such endorsements may have with the con- 
sumer. 

During the past few years the Medical Dental Associa- 
tion has given its official approval to certain products that 
are marketed in accordance with the restrictions that they 
have set up for professional endorsement. Complete de- 
tails as to how this acceptance may be obtained are open 
to any with the 
association. The regulations are similar to those explained 
in a previous chapter, as being required by the American 
Medical That the medical professional sam- 
pling method, both to the doctors and dentists, is impor- 
tant may be judged by the extent to which this form of 
advertising is used by the success of many firms who have 


manufacturer who communicates direct 


Association. 


resorted to only this type of advertising. 

Not every product can be successfully sampled to the 
doctor; not every product will the doctor recommend. But, 
so important has the professional endorsement become that 
there is hardly any general product of consumer demand 
to which the constant recommendation of the doctor may 
not give considerable aid. There are over 260,000 doctors 
and dentists in the United States,* and they nearly all have 
families, so that even if the doctor has little opportunity 
to recommend a product directly, he is worth cultivating 
as an individual consumer. 


ADVERTISING TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION: The 
advertising intended to appeal to the medical profession 
can be as technical as any manufacturer may wish. As a 
matter of fact, technical copy will be usually more accept- 


able to doctors than the general run of consumer copy. 


Sales letters, however, may be written along the same lines 
as to any other individual, and as such they are generally 
acceptable. 

The distribution of samples, not only to the medical pro- 
fession but by the medical profession to the public, is a 
favorite method employed. Doctors and dentists are in 
receipt of hundreds of samples monthly. Because so many 
samples do not reach ultimate destination (the public), 
there is a general tendency to limit the sending of samples 
to doctors and dentists who are willing to make special re- 
quest for them. One firm (Mead Johnson, makers of Dex- 
tro Maltose and other products) supplies the doctor with 
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special health charts, on which he can trace the rise and 
fall of babies’ daily condition. Another manufacturer fur- 
nished the doctor with a printed list of maternity needs, 
imprinted with his name and that of his favorite druggist 
for distribution to his prenatal patients. These are char- 
acteristics of the different methods used by manufacturers 
to get the doctor’s cooperation and easier acceptance of 
products* other than pharmaceuticals. 


CONSUMER SAMPLING: It has been a long recognized 
practice that most products are best advertised by the 
products themselves. In other words, sampling in one form 
or another is usually effective. When this type of adver- 
tising is planned, consideration should be given to the 
many ways that are used to distribute samples. Mention 
has already been made of the distribution of samples by 
doctors and dentists to their patients. This cooperation is 
heing obtained constantly; and when a sample is received 
from a doctor or dentist it carries with it, by implication, 
the endorsement of the doctor even though such endorse- 
ment is not actually given. 

Samples may also be given away by retail stores; through 
distribution from house to house; through distribution in 
the streets; and in response to advertisements. The extent 
and character of sample distribution are as varied as the 
advertising department may develop. 


METHODS OF DISTRIBUTION: Recently Donnelly’s. 
Chicago distributors, prepared a complete unit of several 
products distribution. The D.I.F. Corp., 
Newark, N. J., has a method of distributing samples where- 


for sample 


by they have crews working constantly selling combination 
small units to the housewife at a very nominal price. This 
method gives wide distribution at low cost. 

Outdoor Girl Face Powder samples were distributed by 
the millions to the patrons of moving picture houses in 
conjunction with prize contests and free gift offers, and to 
patrons of dancing establishments, clubs, bazaars, bridges, 
in addition to samples distributed through published ad- 
vertisements. N.R. Remedy has mailed millions of sam- 
ples to telephone subscribers and to lists supplied to the 
producer by retailers. 

The advertising effectiveness of sampling has long been 
recognized by advertisers everywhere, but there is waste 
in sampling and that waste often makes it expensive. Con- 
sequently great care in the distribution of samples is 
necessary. 


CHECKUP OF THE SAMPLING: The response to samples 
should be checked to determine the effectiveness of the 
sampling. A successful checkup might be made in the 
following manner: 
1. A special coupon might be enclosed redeemable by 
any local dealer who may offer a premium, or give spe- 
cial value when a purchase is made. 
2. Special sample combinations may be offered, upon 
request of a nominal sum (10¢ or 25¢). 
3. Territorial sampling may be undertaken and sales 
checked carefully with key dealers in the respective 
neighborhoods. 
These are only a few of the many possible ways of keeping 
close track of the results of sampling and thereby the effec- 
tiveness of the medium. 

Some products cannot be effectively sampled. However, 
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most packaged products of small sale units, not strictly 
medicinal, largely for external use, can be sampled. Espo- 
tabs built a constantly increasing business through the 
distribution of samples in the streets of Philadelphia and 
other large cities. These were handed to the public and the 
location of the distributor was changed constantly, so as 
to assure a wide distribution. Feenamint has been doing 
street sampling for years. So have Wrigley’s and Beechnut 
Gum. 

Retail stores are good places for the effective distribution 
of samples. Sampling also may be done in a less expen- 
sive way, by using combination sales. 

The degree of effectiveness of the sampling medium is 
determined entirely by the time necessary to form the habit 
of using the product. A sample large enough to last be- 
yond habit formation may lead to the use of samples rather 
than to the purchase of the product to which the sampling 
is incidental. It is for this reason that sample packages 
were devised to be retailed at 10¢ and these have been sold 
by manufacturers to the limited variety stores. While this 
was the original theory, it has not worked out that way 
in practice. There are many products that are sold in very 
large numbers in 10¢ sizes, whereas the sale of larger sizes 
is comparatively meager. 

The manufacturer who has several products finds it to 
his advantage to sample more than one product at a time 
and thus, with one advertising and mailing cost, several 
products can be introduced to the public. This also leaves 
open the possibility of giving away one product in a trial 
size with the sale of another, in a form of combination offer. 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISING: While newspaper advertis- 


ing can be definitely localized, magazine advertising be- 
comes more scattered in coverage. Since national magazine 
advertising cannot be effective with adequate sales outlets, 
it is necessary to be careful in the consideration and adop- 
Periodicals should be se- 
lected that cover the areas, whether urban or rural, from 
which sales can be expected to materialize. 


tion of magazine advertising. 


Results from national advertising are determined by the 
dealer distribution. Copy, of course, should first be tested 
to discover whether or not it is likely to be read by possible 
consumers. The testing is done by keying the advertise- 
ments that call for specific action by the readers and then 
trying them out in the test areas. The keying may be done 
by the use of department designation or number on the 
wording of the coupon, name, and so on. The analysis of 
these tests may indicate the extent to which the advertise- 
ment is being read and what moves people to the desired 
action. But unless the product has been distributed and 
made easily available to the consumer, national advertising 
may not yield results proportionate to the cost of the ad- 
vertising. The measurement of results from preliminary 
advertising may indicate the desirability of securing na- 
tional distribution of the product, and a sales campaign 
may then be planned and the media to be used to affect the 
consumer decided on. 

Some studies of advertising costs indicate that large 
space may not be as efficient as small space; that the cost 
per inquiry of using large space in a few media may be 
considerably higher than the cost per inquiry of using 
smaller space in many media or many small spaces in the 
same medium. Therefore, close work with one’s advertis- 
ing agency in continually checking and proving the 
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efficiency of the advertising copy and the media selected is 
most important. 

When advertising of Outdoor Girl Face Powder created 
many inquiries, in order to check up on the effectiveness 
of the copy used, a detailed survey was made of inquiries 
received to determine whether advertising and samples 
really resulted in customers. It was found that 28 per cent 
of those who had inquired were using the company’s main 
product, which was being advertised, and a percentage 
nearly as high was using the other products that had been 
sent along when replying to the inquiry. From this test an 
efficiency formula was arrived at that enabled the firm to 
judge the advertising value of every magazine used. The 
figure was determined as follows: Inquiry cost + Cus- 
tomers’ efficiency — Net cost. That is, if the inquiry cost 
were 10¢ and the customers’ efficiency disclosed that 40 
per cent became regular purchasers, the net customer cost 
would be 10/40 100 or 25¢ and the media would be 
rated accordingly. If on the other hand the inquiry cost 
was only 5¢ and the customer integer showed 15 per cent, 
then the customer cost for the respective media was 5/15 
< 100 or 331/3¢ each. From this it can be seen that 
inquiry cost alone is not an entirely accurate way of mea- 
suring media, as tests showed customers gained were as 
low as 18 per cent and as high as 53 per cent of inquiries 
received from different media. This formula was applied 
to all newspapers and magazines used, and the media thus 


) 


rated according to their respective standing.’ 


NEWSPAPERS: The comment that holds true for national 
magazines holds true for newspapers, with the exception 
that in using newspapers it is possible for the manufac- 
turer to confine his advertising to the sales territories cov- 
ered by his salemen, and so tie up better with his distri- 
bution among dealers, Generally, the type of copy used in 
magazines is suitable for newspapers, although rarely are 
newspapers as effective in obtaining direct inquiries as 
magazines, and therefore, coupons are not generally used 
in newspaper space. Furthermore, since dealer names can 
be easily inserted, direct action for immediate sales is most 
generally used. With magazine circulation scattered more 
widely, sampling by means of coupons and inquiries has 
been used. In rotogravure, it is entirely possible to use the 
same copy as magazines and obtain just as accurate a 
checkup of results. For the most part, newspaper adver- 
tising is used to back up local sales effort, and frequently 
includes the names and addresses of the local dealers. Roto- 
gravure advertising follows magazines closely in inquiry 
results and for superior quality of paper. The same is 
true of comic sections and magazine units of newspapers 
like This Week, Parade, and American Weekly. This is 
particularly the practice with toilet products in the hands 
of selected stores where advertising is largely confined to 
newspapers. When there are a large number of retail out- 
lets stocking the product in one community then it is im- 
practical to refer to more than a few, if any, of the dealers. 
This is not a wise thing to do, because if any are left out, 
there is likely to be some ill will created, so that in the 
main, copy in large cities rarely carries dealers’ names. 

Newspapers may be used to test copy. The same piece of 
copy that may represent an investment of several thousand 
dollars in a national magazine can be tested beforehand 
in a newspaper at a comparatively low cost, in either one 
or many communities. 
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Newspaper advertising also is more flexible and can be 
tied up more closely with the actual selling effort and be 
discontinued or increased quickly as conditions warrant. 
Newspapers can be used in cooperative efforts with local 
dealers. Size of space and extent of campaign is determined 
largely by the extent of local distribution obtained and co- 
operative dealer display possible. Furthermore, local news- 
papers can be helped immeasurably in getting best results 
by adequate simultaneous window display. 


RADIO: Within the past ten years, radio has secured an 
increasing percentage of the advertising appropriations of 
many important manufacturers. During this time, a num- 
ber of products have been successfully marketed, in con- 
nection with which only radio advertising was used. The 
results from radio advertising are very easily checked by 
the immediate response to an offer announced during the 
program or by the fan mail received following each broad- 
cast. Radio, too, can be confined to limited territories or 
expanded nationally as the appropriation permits, or as is 
desirable. The tendency of advertisers to extend the use 
of radio advertising has resulted in some problems that call 
for consideration. There has been a general outery by pos- 
sible consumers against the type of radio commercial 
broadcasts. Whether or not this outery is justified can only 
be determined by the success or failure of the campaign 
that is attempted. After all, the public is beginning to 
realize that they are indebted to the advertiser for their 
entertainment, and are willing to accept the fact that listen- 
ing to the advertising is the price that they pay for the radio 
entertainment. As a matter of fact, we have heard women 
admit when making purchases that they have been influ- 
enced by a feeling of responsibility because of the program 
they had heard. 

How best to use radio as part of any campaign can be 
worked out with your agency. Spot announcements have 
been used very frequently to build up individual markets. 
Spots between sustaining programs have pulled for many 
advertisers. National hookups or major stations are suit- 
However, since 
radio gives flexibility, regional and sectional coverage, and 
may be large or small, it has its place. 


able only for the large appropriations. 


EFFECT OF RADIO ADVERTISING ON DEALER: 
Radio has one outstanding influence beyond its effect on 
the consuming public and that is the effect on the dealer. 
The size of the appropriation is also a determining factor 
here. Generally speaking, a dealer does not look upon 
national advertising in periodicals as something that will 
influence sales in his store very much. He does not feel 
that he gets much benefit from it, mostly because he does 
10t see the advertising and consequently it does not make 
much of an impression upon him. He will tell the salesmen 
“Very nice” but he will not be sufficiently impressed to 
make a great effort to feature the product. His answer is 
most likely to be “Create the demand and I will stock.” 
However, he is likely to read his own local newspaper, and, 
therefore, local advertising will interest him more. But 
what is most important is the fact that even if he does not 
listen to his radio his family will, and the products that are 
advertised over the air get an increasing degree of attention 
from his family, and eventually from him. In that way, 
radio advertising acts as a stimulant in increasing dealer 
consciousness in a proposition. Surveys in over 4500 re- 
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tail outlets disclose a definite trend on the part of the 
dealer toward accepting radio advertising as the type of 
advertising that is of particular benefit to him, that he will 
recognize, and with which he will cooperate. 

Part of the success of any advertising campaign and part 
of the dealer cooperation depend upon his familiarity with 
the advertising. Thus this factor in favor of radio surely 
is having a marked influence on stepping up the dealers’ 
interest in a product. 

Since they have been using radio, some manufacturers 
have experienced a tendency for their inquiry returns from. 
magazines to increase. Copy which ordinarily might be 
expected to produce a certain percentage of returns has 
had double the inquiries while radio advertising was in 
effect. This, in itself, indicates that listeners who may have 
forgotten about the company’s offer made through other 
advertising are reminded by radio advertising, and are 
likely to be stimulated to action. In that way radio may 
well be regarded as a means of increasing the efficiency of 
magazines. 

Radio advertising results should be tested. Suggestions 
as to the method of testing have been mentioned previously. 
Where inquiries are expected, tests can be made of in- 
quiries to ascertain the effect of the advertising on the 
inquirer, and to what degree the product has registered 
with the individual after some time has elapsed. 

Radio is becoming an increasingly important medium 
for drug products advertising, and the tendency has been 
toward increasing radio’s percentage of the total of the 
advertising appropriation. More radio advertising is being 
used at the expense of other forms of advertising, but since 
the best time on the air is limited and successful programs 
do not relinquish their favorite spots, the saturation point 
will be reached sooner or later and the other media will 
regain some of their lost ground. 

However, care must be taken in determining whether the 
radio expenditure is warranted. Selection of radio pro- 
grams and radio time must be given careful consideration. 
The choice of the form that radio advertising is to take, 
whether famous names are to be paid for, or whether the 
station’s existing audience is to be appealed to are items of 
consideration that the advertising agency’s survey should 
disclose. 

Just as the merchandise survey is important from the 
sales angle, so is the advertising survey important from the 
advertising angle. Since we spend presumably 50 per cent 
more of our distribution budget for our advertising than 
we do for our direct selling, since we are not able to change 
advertising plans, copy and media as rapidly as we can 
change salesmen, and since we cannot determine results as 
quickly, we must be more careful before we become too 
deeply involved in any definite or extensive advertising 
plans for our product that may not be effective. 


ANALYSIS OF MEDIA 

Copy should be tested, but that in itself is not all. We 
should go even further and analyze our media. What types 
of magazines shall we use if they are used at all? Shall 
they be the women’s magazines? Shall they be the pic- 
torial magazines? Shall they be the “pulp” magazines or 
will the movie group answer our purpose? 

One of the authors when preparing a baby powder mag- 
azine campaign questioned some of the leading magazines 
as to the average age of their women readers, but with one 
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or two exceptions, the magazines could not answer the 
question. Since the product was a baby powder, the natu- 
ral inclination would be to advertise in magazines whose 
average reader age was between 20 and 30 for women. 
Age is quite important, if we are advertising a dentifrice, 
a menstruation relief, or some other general household 
product. Our advertising survey must necessarily follow 
our sales survey in purposes to which our product is to 
be put. 

It is necessary to analyze from other points of view. For 
example, a women’s magazine with circulation largely in 
urban areas may make a sale by showing that “urban fami- 
lies spend four times as much in drug stores as do rural 
°6 But Household Magazine says this is “horse 
They point out that rural families 


families.” 
and buggy thinking.” 
buy much of their drug store products in urban stores be- 
cause it is easy to travel to the nearest large community and 
select from a wide variety.’ But they are sold in their 
homes through advertisements appearing in the periodi- 
cals they read. 

The selection of the media, the apportioning of the 
budgets, the style and type of our advertising, should be 
determined by the agency. However, the advertising man- 
ager and the advertising department must be sufficiently 
familiar with the effectiveness of the media recommended 
to be able to determine in what method and in what direc- 
tion emphasis should be placed. In this connection, also, 
our survey will enable us to determine which media have 
inflated circulations, whether premiums are used to obtain 
circulations, and whether reader interest exists because of 
the editorial content or for other reasons. The advertiser 
must have the opportunity of placing his message before 
the people who are likely to respond to it. Therefore, his 
survey must determine whether he is paying too much for 
circulation that does not represent a profitable market. 
This survey should give him an opportunity of classifying 
his media so as to be sure he does not become a victim of 
wasteful circulation methods. “Bulldog” or early editions 
of morning papers represent little value to any advertiser. 
Editions of morning papers put out the night before seem 
to be of little value to advertisers because they reach only 
a small and indifferent audience, who are reading in a 
hurry on the way home late at night. 

The A.N.A. published a full discussion of this subject in 
their report Inflation of Newspaper Circulation. This re- 
port clearly points out some of the methods used by news- 
paper publishers to gain circulation and indicates how to 
weigh these factors in selecting media. 


THE BUDGET: Great care should be taken in the analysis 
of our survey to be sure that we do not divert too great a 
proportion of our advertising into some speculative chan- 
nel or channels, as for example stunts, miscellaneous pub- 
licity that has no direct tie-up with the product, and other 
unorthodox advertising wrinkles. These activities might 
result in our advertising appropriation being dissipated 
before we reap the benefits from it. We should determine, 
also, how far we propose to go with the production costs 
of advertising. For example a $1,000 picture to be used 
in a single piece of copy to be inserted in $1,400 worth of 
space is out of proportion. While it may seem that warn- 


ings about precautions of this kind should be unnecessary 
still conspicuous advertising “flops” in the marketing of 
drug store products during the last ten years suggest that 
such warnings are necessary. There has probably been 
more money wasted in careless advertising of drug prod- 
ucts than in any other type of business. 

An oral product put on the market a few years ago was 
an outstanding failure. In their attempt to market a mouth 
wash, the producers selected an outstanding agency, they 
arranged for a large advertising appropriation—they had 
apparently ample funds and yet the product was a “beauti- 
ful flop.” 

The product at the end of three years, with the expendi- 
ture of $256,000 in advertising, had produced $196,000 
in sales, and stock on hand was offered for sale for $39,000 

the value of the inventory. This incident is only one of 
many, showing how thousands of dollars have been sunk 
in an effort to capture consumer interest, but to no avail. 
Incidentally, one of the backers of the product was an 
advertising agency that lost thousands on the venture even 
though they should have known better. The failure could 
be ascribed to poor merchandising, poor advertising, poor 
name and packaging or a combination of all three. 


OTHER MEDIA 


In the analyses of the advertising budget we have covered 
the principle methods of advertising drug products. Other 
methods are used but they are not generally understood, 
and not likely to be recommended by the average agency. 
These are of sufficient importance to be explained. 


DEMONSTRATIONS: Demonstrations are an accepted 
form of introducing toiletries to the public. They are di- 
vided into types hidden 
demonstrators. Open demonstration may be described as 


two open demonstration or 
straight advertising. Hidden demonstrators are employed 
by the manufacturer, placed behind the counters of retail 
siores, mostly department stores, to push the sale of the 
manufacturer’s product. They are usually confined to the 
larger outlets and the Federal Trade Commission has issued 
many citations against many manufacturers who use them. 
The latest decision (Elizabeth Arden, 1946) holds that 
discrimination in furnishing demonstrators is illegal. It 
may be possible, however, to contribute payments for such 
services on proportionately equal terms. The Federal Trade 
Commission investigation was made in response to agita- 
tion against those using demonstrators by the industry it- 
self. This agitation has been quite spirited and resulted in 
a split for a time in the association of manufacturers. The 
employment of demonstrators, whether hidden or open has 
been a largely used method of one outstanding firm that 
is reputed to have had as many as 300 demonstrators oper- 
ating at one time. 


1 See Pre-Determining Sales Results, Mitchell-Faust Ady. Co., 1935, and 
Advertising Procedure by Otto Kleppner, Chapter XX, which outlines a few 
simple tests anyone can make. 


2A.N.A. Analysis of Advertising Budgets, 1934-1935. This is the latest 
known study of this type. For the benefit of trade, similar studies should 
be made every few years. 


8 The Index, New York Trust Co., Summary 1945. 
#A.N.A. report Getting Professional Acceptance of Advertised Products... 


5 Worked out by one of the authors in 1932 to rate magazine efficiency. 
Still being used and tested regularly to rate results and magazine officicney 


* Drug Trade Market Facts, Hearst Magazines, Inc., New York, p. 17. 
T Capitalizing on Per Capita, Household Magazine. 


(Chapter 14 continues in the subsequent issue.) 
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